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had completed her education abroad, Lillian had 
beoome betrothed to the Hon. Syduey Mount 
Aven—the Mount Aven estate being nob far 
situate from thelr own lovely home, 

The old lord had taken a great: fancy to Mr, 
Glendelling, for he had proved himeelf a true 
friend to the nobleman on many occastlons, 
advanclag him large sums of money at different 
times to meet the debte which he was so fre- 
quently called on to psy for the extravagances of 
hia eldest and favourite son, and showing him 
such trne friendship and commlseratfon In the 
great grief which overcame him when he received 
tidiogs of that son’s death that when Sydney 
told him of his Intentions towards the Lilly he 
expressed not only his consent, but the pleasure 
{t gave him to receive her into thelr family, 

Lady Mount Aven opened her arms towards 
her also, and Lillian felt a happiness even greater 
than the affection she experienced for her lover 
in the thought that the mother’s love, for which 
she had longed but never known, would now be 
realized, 

And thus matters were when Gipsy returned 
with French ways and a French tongue, with 
which she lieped English {mn a pretty, fascinating 
way, bringing all around her ander the magnetiam 
of her charm, 

“And ao you will one day be ‘My Lady’ ?” 
she was saying to her sister, who, with girlish 
delight, had been telling her of her engagement, 
and the pleasure she would have in introducing 
her to her future brother-in-law, 

They had vacated their seat by the open window 
then ; for, as Gipsy sald,— 

"In England one scarcely knew what summer 
was till ip was just going away ;" and, although 
fine, the wind made one quite shiver. “ But theo, 
dear,” she added with a laugh, ‘' I am not In love, 
you know.” 

Lillian looked up and smiled, wondering within 
herself how jong {t would be ere Cupid's shaft 
would enter that young heart. Ard then she 
moved towards the table, to open a richly-bound 
album that she might show to her sister the 
portrait of her lover. 

"Is be nob handsome ?” she asked, turning to 
the leaf on which he was portrayed ; but Gipsy 
raade little comment, only staring with wide-open 
eyes at the photograph, the while the colour on 
,er cheeks deepened to crimson ; and then mur- 
muring something about not being able to give 
an opinion until she had seen the original, she 
turned to the plano. 

"Do play something, Lillian, dear, between 

the lights,” she sald, turning down the lamps, 
antil merely a soft red shade pervaded the apart- 
ment; and then resuming the seat she had but 
recently vacated by the window, she looked ont 
into the still, qulet night, the while her sister's 
voice was the only sound breaking softly on her 
reverie, 
For G'psy, lively, merry Gipsy, had In these 
few moments become very quiet, and a snepictous 
moisture bad gathered beneath the dark fringes 
of ber velvety eyes, until, in a large splash, a 
heavy tear fell followed by another and yet 
another, when the door being opened, she hastily 
recovered herself, all traces they had left behind 
being brashed away as Mr. Giendelling entered 
the room, 

“ All in the dark, children?” he sald, moving 
to tarn up the lamps ; bat Gipsy hastily rose, 

“ Don't do that, paps, dear,” she sald, leading 
him to where she was seated. “Ib is so nice 
here!” and then bid him occupy the seab 
lately Lillian’s, she moved near to his side, her 
head with ite wealth of raven-black hair resting 
on his shoulder, 

She was so sflent; so unlike his Gipsy, that 
the banker grew anzfous, for he could feel her 
heart, like a flattering bird, beating against his 
own, and the little hand he held was hob and 
burning. 

-¥ you nob well, my darling?” he asked ; 
bat she looked with a faint amile into his face, 
oxcuring him there was nothing the roatter with 
her; and so he had to be satisfied. Bub fb was 
not !oug before he seaured her if she would not 
catch cold he should, ff they sat much longer by 
the open window, 

She arose then, following him into the room 








where Lillian, having finished her song, was seated 
by the centre table. 

For a moment she made an effort to reedver 
her usual spirite, but it was only for a time; 
and then there came again Into her dark eyes 
that far-away look she was unable to control, 
while a perceptible shiver ‘passed through her 


** There, Gipsy, I told you how ib would be |” 
Mr, Glendelting sald, on whom her strange mood 
was not lost, She looked up, then,— 

“T think I have taken a chill,” she sald; “I 
forgot I was in the treacherous clime of perfidfous 
Albion !” 8 smile breaking over her countenance, 
but it soon vanished. “I don’t feel very well to- 
night, dear,” she added, “and would be glad to 
go to bed, You don’t miod, do you?” and she 
put her arms lovingly around her father’s neck, 

She klesed him then, bat of Lillian sitting so 
near she took little or no notice, metely telling 
hergnot to hurry because of her, and would have 
left the reom, had she nob advanced to where she 
was standing, 

‘*T am quite sure you are fll!” she said, 
“ Why did you not aay eo before, dear? I am so 
sorry,” and she would have accompanied her 
from the room, but Gipsy would not hear of it, 
even shrinking from ber when she approached ; 
and then, as a servant auswered her summons, 
she only stayed for ® moment to receive the 
banker's caress, and she was gone, 

“TI had no idea the child was nob well,” he 
sald to Lilllap, when the door closed behind her, 
“ Has she been over-wearying herself }” 

“No, papa,” was the reply, “She was all 
right until within the last half-hour, when her 
manner suddenly changed!” a change which 
neither Mr. Glendelling nor Lilly could under- 
stand. 

Bat once in her own room, Gipsy soon dilas- 
mieged her maid. ‘‘She could nod bear to have 
her hair brushed that night,” she sald, And 
now that she had removed her dress she would 
dispense with her services ; but she was to have 
Miss Lillian informed she was on no account to 
hastev, as she would be soon asleep. 

Bat no sooner had the door closed behind her 
than Gipsy was on her knees beside a trunk 
which remained the same as when she came to 
Thorpe Gravge. It bad never been unpacked by 
her orders, as she said it only contained a few 
useless articles which ehe would rather arrange 
herself. She had sifpped on a pelgnoir, over 
which her black hair fell in rich profusion, 
enhancing her great beauty, and the rich colour 
mounted to her face. 

Litting the lid she recklessly tossed on the 
floor a few articles of dress to which she paid no 
heed, until, beneath, a small cabluet of ebony 

{nlatd with pearl came in view. 

This she lifted carefally, and then, tossing In 
the reat, closed the lid, 

It was a beautiful toy ; and as she unlocked 
the tiny doors which closed in the centre, there 
were displayed a nesb of drawers of exqulelte 
workmanship, 

The one she first opened was filled with cards 
for different seasone, which had been presented 
to her by schoolgir) frlends in the French 
pension ; but farther than a cursory glance over 
tts contents, Gipsy stayed no longer to examine 
them, closing {t with a force which threatened to 
upset the delicate fabric, nob until she had 
opened atid shut each arriving st the one which 
contained that of which she was in search. 

Ib was a bundle of letters, perfamed with the 
cedar which had enclosed them, and tied with a 
blue ribbon, which had become faded, notwith- 
standing the care with which they had been 
treasured, 

For some moments she remained, her eyes, 
wet with unshed tears, fixed on the little packet, 
as though {tb was boo sacred to be untied ; but as 
a large drop fell on the beloved bundle, it re- 
called her to herself. 

For a second she listened, fearing that an un- 
sympathising spirit should discover her {n an 
occupation which, if mingled with pain, at least 
gave her, for the time unutterable happli- 
Dees, i 





“They could not all be false,” the sald, as one 
after the other she read and re-read the passages 





a; 


of love those letters contained ; and then refolj. 
ing them she pressed them to her lips, one alone 
remaining, which she had not as yet upened, 

Bat a step without caused her to start, ang, 
rising hastily, sbe tossed the articles back, only 
retaining the cibinet, with which in her hang 
she moved towards the toilet-table, as Lillis; 
entered the room. 

“Not in bed, Gipsy!” ehe exclaimed, regard 
ing the childish figure before her, 

**No; I could not sleep,” was the reply, "ang 
so I thought I would look over these old letter 
to find an address I have lost ; but F suppose ij 
is gone, for I can’t see it, Bat {t ts quite early 
yet,” she added, raising her eyes to a timeplecs 
standing on the mantelpiece, ; 

** Yes, dear, fb is early, not yet eleven; but 
papa was 20 fidgety, feariog you were ii), that | 
came myself to see how matters stood, and to 


relieve his . 

“Oh! Iam tired, that fs all, Lilly. Whats 
dear old worry iv fs,” she lavghed. “' Tell him, 
dear, I had a headache, but I shall be all righ: 
in the morning, and g've him this, and this,” 
when, advauciog to where her alster still stood, 
she kiased her on either cheek, 

There, just see what you have done,” Lillian 
sald, whilst recovering from the unexpected om. 
brace which Gipsy bestowed on her, and ashe 
would have stayed to assist her to gather to- 
gether the treasures which, in her Impulse, hsd 
fallen from the cabinet she held, had not she 
prevented her, 

“I will soon pick them all up,” she said, 
Don’t stay a moment. Good-night !” 

‘Nob good-night, Gipsy,” Lillian returned, 
moving cooks + bon Sar th. Ao — aud 
see you ; but don’t sit up later, dear, and 
let me ring for Annette.” And she would have 
advanced for that purpose, but Gipsy objected. 

**No, no; she has unfastened my hair, and 
I could not bear her worrying about me now.” 

A short while afcer, and she was asleep, the 
deep fringes of her eyelids resting on her cheek. 
They were moist as with the evening dew; 
otherwise a peaceful calm, like thab of an infant, 
remained on each featare, 

ian, true to her word, came fo bid her 
goad night. The moonbeams had entered {x 
*twixt the unclosed curtains ; and as she stooped 
to kiss the unconscious sleeper she thought how 
beautifal she looked, with their soft rays falling 
on her, and then she turned towards her ow 
room, when something white on the carpet 
attracted her attention 

* One of Gipsy's letters she has let fall from 
her cabinet,” she soliloquised, and she moved to: 
pick it up. 

Yos, it was Gipsy’s; there was ber name on 
ft. She could see it plainly, for the moon had 
come ont so ¢ now as if she would show her 
what ib was, and by the tiny light left burning {t 
would have her notice; when, se she 
lifted it from the floor, for a moment she re- 
mained like one transfixed, and then, the while» 
cloud obscured the moon, the sudden pain which 
passed over her features was hidden, 

She placed it fo her bosom ther, where Ii 
seemed to burn and eat Into her flesh, while» 
great agony came into her soft, blue eyes. She 
moved once again towards the bed where Gipsy 
stfll slept, for one moment a» feeling of anger 
entering her breast; the next it wae gone, an? 
she was on her knees~by her side, Welliog out io 
bitter sobe the pain she could not contro}. 

She knew not how long she had remained thus, 
her head buried in the coverlet to atifie the grief 
she could ill suppress, when a hand was passed 
over her head, It was Gipsy’s. , 

“Te fb you, Lilly?” asked, «How you 

i me, Have you been long kneeling 


“Not long, dear,’ she answered, ‘I have 
been you whilst you slept, but I mus! 
go now ; it is so late.” : 

Pee een dans tia nics eeniencig 
AB pressed Gipsy bo a, 
all in that moment but her great love for her— 
her only sister ; and then she moved from the 
room, with that dreadful doubt wearing {nto her 
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CHAPTER IJ. 


‘Tag morning broke fresh and fair around 
Thorpe, the sun escaping with glad rays from 
behind the grey clouds of the early dawn, and 
the birds joined in a merry chorus as they sang 
amid the green-leaved boughs of the trees which 
eurrounded the Grange Iteelf. 

In the distance beyond the brown and yellow 
of far-off fields conld be seen the waters of the 
Yare sparkling and ehimmerin with the broad 
light on ite surface, and further still, rearing 
above the mighty oaks and stralght-boughed 
poplars, was the lofty spire of the cathedral in 
the adjacent city, between which and the coun- 
try surrounding Thorpe little woods stood here 
and there, shutting out the nolse and bustle 
which might otherwise have reached this seques- 
tered spot, 

Bat eo secladed was all around that one might 
have thought themselves hundreds of miles from 
the town where the big chimneys belched forth 
their yolumes of smoke high above the green of 
the trees, until as dark black clouds they rolled 
to mix with the fleecy ones on the blue above, 
which alone told the dwellers In their pretty 
suburban homes of the Industries carried on so 


near, 

Mr, Glendelling was the first to rise ; and when 
Lillfan and Gipsy made thelr sppearance, he 
met them with a large bunch of fresh roses, still 
wet with the morning dew, which he bad already 
gathered. 

* There, girls, do as you like with them,” he 
sald, laying them on the snow-white damask amid 
the dafnty breakfast china, the while he gave and 
recelyed the customary kiss. 

“And how fs my darling this morning!” he 


asked, looking fondly into Gipey’s face, as Lillian 
was already engaged arranging treasores, "Is 
the better 1” 


“Iam quite well, papa,” she answered, “and 
oo cold, as you prophesied. I was only tired,” 
and then she picked up a crimson rose, which, 
after having inhaled Its perfame, she fastened 
close to her round, fall throet, 

“Are they not lovely?’ she sald, returning 
to those which ber alster had arranged, when a 
sbadow fell across the window, and she moved 


quickly round. 

“Gathbert!” she exclaimed, beneath her 
breath, and would have advanced holding oub 
her hand to the newcomer, when something fn 
his manner restrained her, and left her standing 
where she was, a colour deep as the flowers she 
wore mounting to her temples, 

“Come in, Sydney, my boy!” Mr. Glendel- 
ling was saying to the visitor, who had slready 
crosted the threshold of the French window ; 
and then he rang the bell, giving directions for 
another cover to be latd, 

And still Gipsy remained with a balf-dazed 
look, watching him as he advanced to where 
Lillien was pouring out coffee from a ellver arn, 
watching him as be whispered a something in 
her ear which made the love-light leap to her 
blue eyes; and then for the first time he ap- 
peared to notice that she was In the room. 

He looked to where she was standing, and 
(Lillian remecabered then {t was the first time 
they had seen each other. 

“How stupld,” she said, “bub papa and I 
forges you had never seen Gipsy betore—my 
little elster whom I have so often named, I hope 
you will be great friendz, Gipsy, the Hon. 
Sydney Mount Aven.” 

“Rather a ceremonious introduction for 
Site ties SAE nase 

ig ow to Ww 
returned to her daties, 14 

Bat Gipsy made no 3 she merely held. 
out hers in a mechanical of way, and he 
thought how cold it was as he released it, Then 
she seated herself by the table, when the conver- 
sation became ; bat with the ot 
the two men carried {b on its 


soon 
Lillian had not been aneonscious of the «{f-ct 
yaey's appearance had on her slater; 
and then there recurred to her the events 
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had made In a different light, is now came back 
to her fn all its hideous meaning, and the sense 
of a deep wrong entered into her mind. 

“What is {t you propose doing, Syduey 1” 
Mr, Glendeliing asked. “Are you golog to 
ride with the girls, or are you all going to ls2e 
away this glorious day amidst the fi,wers and 
the birds }” 

* As far as I am concerned,” Sydney answered, 
“TI can do no more than deliver my mother’s 
message, which is that she would be delighted if 
Lillian and ber aleter would spend the day at 
Mount Aven, For mytelf I have promised to 
be one of a fishing party, comprised of some 
officers from the barracks, although I would 
far rather stay awey,” he added, with a rueful 
countenance, and locking at Lillian. 

Bat she had turned away, and, asking G!psy 1o 
accompany her, would have stepped onb to the 
em which, like velvet, green and soft, lay 

lore the open window ; but she had letters to 
write, she said, and she was certain they could 
eispense with her soclety, and before elther could 
remonstrate she was gone. 

The banker had adjourned to his study, so 
that they could avold each other no longer; and 
notwithstanding Lilllan’s anxiety that he would 
be late for the fishing excursion, Sydney deter- 
rolned on thelr taking a atroll in the glad sun- 
shine, amid the sweet-scented rosee. 

‘* When did your sister return from the Con- 
tinent!” he asked, the while he plucked one 
from its stem to give to her. 

" Only two days since,” shereplied, and when 
he would have fastened the flower in her dress 
she moved from him. ‘* Don’t do that,’ she 
said, ‘ I—I don’t like {t placed there.’’ 

He looked down on her then, a strange, sad 
light coming Into his hazel eyee. 

* Why nob, Lillian?” he asked, 
refused me before.” 

“To ‘was different then,” she replied, almost 
angrily. ‘But see how late fb is!” she added, 
referring to her watch. ‘‘T shall be sorry to 
keep you from your friends.” 

He remained for a moment thinking, hoping 
she would give some reason for her altered 
bearing towards him, that she would urge some 
fancied wrong, that he ht refate it, and 
— her'in his arms and tell her how he loved 
er. 


But she made no sign, only standing there coli! 
as astatue, the rose he had given her beld Ip 
her sofs white hand, and {te delicately-tinted 
leaves ruthlessly scattered at her feet. 

“Do you wish me to go then, Lillian?” he 
sald, ‘' And what shall I say to my mother!” 

“That we shall be most happy to accept her 
invitation,” she , and then, as he moved 
aside, she raleéd her eyes to his, filled with euch 
love as he could nob fall to understand. 

But when he would hava embraced her her 
manner as suddenly changed ; the shrank from 
the arms he held ont to her, and then, with a cold 
and loveless kiss, they parted. 

Her first {mpulse as he turned away wae to 
have recalled him to her, to have told him that 
she knew his secret, to have shown him that 
which would have condemned him, and heard 
his explanation, hoping yet in her great love 
that there was tome’escape from the mystery 
which etrrounded it, that he was true—-still true 
to her, Bat the pride she could not conquer 
restrained her, and when she would have call«d 
him by name her tongue refused fits office. And 
so the last sound of his retreating footateps 
went from her, and the cry, which came when it 
was too late, returned to her with the summer 
breezs, 

She was aloue, at least that rellef wes afforded 
her; there was no one to witness aotrow, 
and so she threw herself on the velvet turf, her 
tears falling like dew on the green a eres, the while 
her whole frame was ehaken with her emotion, 
= the birds slinging their glad songs over her 


She arose then, gathering together the rose 
leaves yee ad where — had ae te tae in her 
anger, p ng m wi to lips, and 
speaking to them as though they understood her 
sorrow, and then she turned—-to see Gipsy beside 


“You never 





the 
dont rege, and notwithstanding that after the 
Gre shock she had regarded the discovery she | her 


* What atime you have been, Lillian!” she 
sald. ‘' Papa sent me to look for you.’ I have 
finished my letters long ego, and if we are going 
to Lady Mount Aven’s, it is time we dressed ; but 
where fs Sydney?’ 

“Sydney,”’ she repeated, In a dreamy tone, 
“he is gone—on the river with his friends,’’ 
The words came from her in disjointed phrases, 
and then looking into Glpsy’s velvet eyes,— 
" Have you and Sydney ever met before?” she 
asked. 

* Why, what should make you think that?” 
ehe returned. “ You kuowI bave been away from 
home go long that I knew no one around Thorpe 
Grange.” 

“] thought you were strangers,” TAllian eald, 
‘antil—until I picked this up last night where 
you had dropped it,” and she drew from her 
bosom the envelope ovér which she had shed #0 
many tears the previous evening. 

Gipsy took it from her. She knew what ft 
contained, but she could not refrain from kissing 
it, even then. 

‘*T hoped you would never have known, 
Lilly,” she aald ; “ but fo fs all over pow,” and 
she tore it Into a thousand p'ecer, casting them 
to the wind. 

‘‘For my darling Maudie!” Those were the 
only words written on the back, but Gipsy 
remembered, too well, how her heart had leaped 
with joy when ft came to her at the pension in 
Bruges, where she admitted she had known 
Sydney now two years elnce; but for nine 
months before she left she had heard nothing of 
him, and never seen him until they met that 
morning. 

“Bat he did not call himself Sydney,” she 
added, “Guthbers Mountgomery was the name 
I knew him by, although I felt sure it was not 
his own, He told me he was heir to a large estate 
In Eoglend, but that owing to some misunder- 
standing bebween him and his father he could nob 
return home then,” 

‘*And he was your lover, Gipsy!” Lillian 
questioned, fa a cold, hard volce, for she knew 
when Sydney was away from Mount Aven, and 
on his return—It was scarcely three months after 
that—she had become his effianced wife. 

‘He was,” Gipsy returned, with flashing eyes, 
** but he bas evidently forgotten, or wishes to 
forget, all about it now.” 

‘* And you loved him, Gipsy ?” 

**T did.” 

Tt was‘all Lillian asked, and then as her sister's 
anewer came she turned from the spot, linking 
her arm within here. 

“Come along,” she said. 
ehali be late,” 

They moved away then, the noontide tun 
throwing its bright rays on the turf where she 
and her Jover had parted; and like a requiem 
over her dead hopes came the notes of the 
songsters in the bravches above. 

A short time after and they were wend!ng 
thelr way along the shady path which, through 
a shrubbery,led them to the Mount Aven estate, 
Lilllan the while like one in a dream, walk/og 
beside Gipsy, where she and Sydney had eo often 
strolled together ; but she never named him now, 
only speaking of Lady Mount Aven, whom she 
felt aure would welcome her £0 kindly ; drawing 
her sieter’s attention to the beauties of the eur- 
rounding landscape, and then falling into sllence, 
not until her ladyship, who, when she greeted 
them, noticed how ill she was looking, bursting 
into tears. 

‘My dear child, what made you walk, and all 
in the heat of the day?” her kind hostess said, 
ascribing, as she did, her emotion to the in fiaence 
of the weather, the while Qipsy etood by, not 
knowlog what to say. 

But with a strong effort Lillian soon recovered 
herself, 

'' Forgive me,dear Lady Mount Aven,” she sald. 
“Tam afraid Lovertexed my strength, but thought 
ft wonld not be so hot walking through the 
woods,” and she would have arisen from the sofa 
had not ‘the elder Iady prevented hor, insisting 
on her maid, whom ehe hed enmmoned, still 
bathing her temples with eau'de Cologne, the 
while she waved to and fro an Immense feather 


“Ag yon say, wa 





fan, which she carried, 
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* That will do, Symonds,” she said, as Lill’ 
insleted she had now fully recovered, 
quired that person's services no longer ; and then 
her ladyship F sy ace they ehould adjourn to a 
marquee In the grounds, where launch had been 


delightfully cool here!’’ she said, as 
she threw herself on the couch inside the tent, 
which was shaded by the large chestnuts spread- 
ing thelr fall-leaved branches over 1, entirely 
excluding the bright sun which glanted off, and 
epread ite golden heat over the thick, green grass 
where the sheep rested beyond. 

And Lillian became brighter, forgetting for the 
while her great sorrow, as her ladyship eulogised 
on the charming grace of her sister, who was 
wandering hither and thither, in the full enjoy- 
ment of her new surroundings, ‘That boy 
be baked |!” Lady Mount Aven remarked to bis 
lordship, whe now approached where they were, 
referring to Sydney, who wae supposed to be 
catching fish beneath a glaring sun. 

It wae the first time his name had been men- 
tioned, and Lillian felt the blood flow from her 
face, leaving her deadly white, 

“TI do believe the child is going to faint ” 
her ladyship sald, in an alarmed tone; bat Gipsy 
making her appearance at the moment, declaring 
how frightened she had been at coming unawares 
on the figure of an old hermit in a cel), her 
attention was withdrawn from the other, who 
quietly recovered her com 

But Lillian was glad when the afternoon had 
ended and thelr kind hostess had bid them adieu, 
after seeing them seated in the carriage which 
she {naisted on ordering to convey them to the 
Grange ; her ladyship the while thinking and 
wondering what !t could be that had so altered 
her favourite, who had bid her adieu, kissing her 
tenderly, with the tears wellicg to her beautiful 
ng by nob a word, not a simple message to 

oy: 


7 


OHAPTER IIL 


"Waits, papa, dear, to Anat Agatha, and tell 
her I should so much like to visit her for a time. 
in she would be glad to have me with 

It wae Lillian who, with her arms clasped 
around her father’s neck, was thus begging him 
to send her from T' 

*T am not well, dear,” she pleaded, ‘and I 
feel nothing but « change will do me good. You 
will write, won't you 1” 

He looked sadly down on the thin white face 
upraised to his, and the banker wondered what 
it was that had come over his darling within the 
= en weeks, 

C) even asked Gipsy, but that young lady 
had professed to be in perfect ignorance ; 
although, whenever Sydney visited the Grange 
now, Lillian was always absent, and she was his 
only companion, 

Bas it was not that he had forgotten her, nor 
had thelr last parting ia the rose walk faded from 
his memory ; but for some anaccountable cause 
which he could not fathom, she declined to see 
him from that day, until at last he began io 
weary of atterapting to elucidate’a mystery she 
was determined to conceal, and he began gradu- 
eae first almost unknown to himself, to feel » 

for his wounded feelings in the society of 
the younger sister. 

And thus it was when Lillian sadly turned 
her back on Thorpe Grange to visit the aunt to 
whom Mr. Giendelling, at her request, had 
written, 

Aunt Agatha wasa maiden lady, living in a 
large flat ia the Grosvenor Mansions, where she 
enjoyed life with all [te luxuries In the sole com- 
panionship of » favourite nephew, son of an only 
alster, who had died when he was but two days 
old, confiding him with her last breath to her 
care. And Miss Glendelling had accepted the 
charge, the helpless infant to her heart 
and home, pl him on a footing a little 
above the pet dog cat which hitherto had 
monopolised her affection. 

At first Peter and Minnie declared open war 
at_the intruder’s advent, and even after a while, 





when they had become more reconciled, resented 
the liberties Mttle Bertie would take with their 
eare and talls, whose chubby arms frequently 
bore witness to what had paseed between them. 
Bit the twenty-five yeare which had 

since then had made sad changes in Miss 
Agatha’s household. Poor Peter had gone the 
way dead dogs mostly do, carryiog his stone with 
him to the bottom of the water which formed his 
grave, leaving Minnie to mourn his loss aud live 
out her nine lives as best she might; and when 
Aunt Agatha received her brother's letter, she 
was only too glad that Lillian should make her 
home hers as long as she liked. 


She felt she wanted something else to pet; she 
wald Bertle had grown too big to caress; she 
could never love another dog after poor Peter, 
whose successor—~a horrid little pug her nephew 
had brought home—never took to her nor she to 
tha‘, that she felt she had s vacuum in her big 
heart the love for niece would fill. And so It 
was with open that the good lady received 
Lilly on her alighting from the carriage which 
had been sent to the Great Eastern station to 
meet her. 

Aunt Agatha was alone when she arrive’, 
Bertie being still at his clab, his return remaining 
an uncertainty uotila quarter of an hocr previous 
to the dinner which, even for his pleasure, Miss 
Glendelling never allowed to wait. Therefore, 
aix days out of the seven her nephew dined away 
from the Mansions; but on this occasion 
entered within a few moments of Lilly’s advent. 

Tae girl had jast released herself from her 
aunt’s embrace, who insisted on conducting her 
herself to the pretty room she had had arranged 
for her, preceded by the little maid who had been 
engaged for her especial benefit, when Bartle pre- 
sented himself before them. 


left unclosed, in 8 most delightful draught ; 
Jack, as the pug was called, laying panting at his 
feet. 


" Charming little girl, isn’) she, old fellow!” 
he continued, addressing his conversation to the 
dog, who seemed too fat to do more than look up, 
as much as to say ft wae all right; bis master 
advising him the while that if he studied the 
comfort of his own he would be very 
y In question, Aod no 
sooner did Lillian, with Miss Giendelling, re- 
appear thav, to show how he had profited by his 
lesson, Jack advanced to meet them, allowing his 
ted rag of a tongue to express by sundry 
the affection he was anxious to bestow on her, 
the bo a + SS and 
wag, over fat back, un 
rubbing off the coat with it. 

“J wieh you would dress for dinner,” Miss 
Agatha sald, addressing her nephew. “I have 
ordered {¢ half-an-hour earlier, as thls poor child 
must be famished!” and she poured out a glass of 
wine, which she inmalsved on Lilly drinking, to give 
her an appetite, as she sald, 

The dinner was ready to the momert, and 
Lillian did full jastice to it, She was bupgry 
Se wat ecaciten ak te aoe tee 
change in her surroundings which in part drove 
from her mind the sorrow which had lately so 
absorbed [t, . 

Bertie was delightful, and could not 
the merriment’ which danced tn bis eyes and 
showed itself in hie droll sayings, often 
for reproof from Aunt Agatha, who, 


emfle wreathing her mouth, declared he was {n. 


corr: 

And if Lillian was happy on the first day, he 
became even more so as days verged Into weebs, 
and the weeks became months. 

Bertie, too, now seldom dined at the clu}, 
according to his former custom—an alteration fp 
his ts which Miss Giendelling noted with 
delight, whilst In her own mind she created 
romance she only longed to see realieed. 

But with Lillisn ff wae different, and {t wu 
with a fear she could not hide from herself thai 
she found that a something more than a cousinly 
— showing {itself In Bertle’s affection for 


She liked him more than any man she knevw, 
had died to love on that day when 


one she once knew. 
“You remember,” she said, ‘* the first mornin 
that I saw you, how stupid I seamed? 1 
not help ft; I really took you for a Gathberi 
Oa as aa aa ee 
were w 
1” he returned. 


likeness startled me for the 


you 


volce. 

“My lover!” and she laughed, ‘I never had 
one!" 

They were very near to each other then, an? 
she had raised those velvety bis, 
bewitching ; the breez2 from 
lifting the carls from her falr, 


“T wap a letter from your father, Lilly, this 
” Aaet Agatha said, when a few day 
the breakfast-room. 


"Yes, auntie,” she answered. 
news, or is it a request 
return to Thorpe 
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; but read for yourself,” and Aunt Agatha 
sab her brother’s letter across the table, 

Mechanleally Lilly held out her hand, the 
colour golog and coming beneath her fair skin. 
As Aunt Agatha had said, there was little in her 
father’s letter concerning herself ; he sent his love, 

o hear she was deriving so much benefit 
from the change, and that was all; and then he 
went un toeay that Gipsy's marriage with Sydney 
Mount Aven was now a settled point, that the 
wedding wae fixed for the firet week in November, 
for which great preparations were belog made. 
Lillian read so far, then laid down the paper which 
told her so much, giving truth to the tale her sister 
had confided to her, the while she thought, in the 
agony of ber soul, how soon she was forgotten, 
and she faithful to the end to the man who had 
gained the fall affection of her young heart, 

She was about to return it to Agatha 
whea a postscript she had left unnoticed attracted 
her attention, 

Did Lillian ever tell you the reason of her 
parting with Sydney !—for that her visit to you 
was due to some misunderstanding between 
them I am convinced, and [I am also perfectly 
sure that the fault lay with herself, by whom the 
evgagement was ae 

Mies Glendellirg had not seen it either, and as 
she was abeorbed in the contents of other m'ssives 
which had arrived by the same post, Lilly tore ft 
off the letter, which she returned to the envelope, 
She felt she could not bear to be questioned and 
her heart bleeding the while, for try asshe wouldto 
drive all remembrance of him from her, she could 
not erase from her soul that love which had 
become her life, 

In the days that followed came letters from 
Gipsy, speaking to her of the great happlinese 
which was hers, and Lillfan read them, the same 
ery rising to her lips. " Oh! my dear, my dear, 
and my love, the love I bore you-was eo great.” 

And then there was a cessation of Gipsy’s cor- 
respondence ; and, as the time drew nearer for 
the wedding, Lillian’s epirits appeared to revive. 
She even seemed happier in Bertie’s soclety, who, 
with Jeck on hie best behaviour, would accompany 
her in her walks in the adjacent park, or prevall 
on her to drive with him round the enclosure. 

It was after one of these excursions that they 
returned to the Mansions; she had been more 


Aunt Agatha was not at home, and so they 
had the drawing-room to themselves, the declining 
rays of the September sun throwing a soft light 
over the maroon velvet of the furniture, and 
making the thick pile of the carpet to look richer, 
the while ip turned as to gold Lilifan’s yellow 


“ What did you do that for?” she asked, as 

the dog gave a dismal yell; “to meke him feel 
le, I suppose,” and she careseed the poor 

creature, who, under the influence cf her con- 
tideration, forgot his pain. 

“T with I was Jack 1” Bertie sald, 
PR nl Rn answered, “I really cannod see 

advan ‘ou would derive by belon to 
the canine tribe }”* sd os 


"I do,” he apswered, “if then ycu would 
bestow on me the effection you do on him 1” 

She was stooping over the anima), but raised 
her head as he spoke, @ frightened look coming 
Into her large eyes, whiiet from hie beamed forth 
& love she could not mistake, 

“I have wanted to tell you so long,” he went 
_ 4 tg pm but I can’t help 

Ow, me, , you will try to love me. 
T have loved yeu from the fees” 

He waited then, for her face had become white 
—#o white in those few moments that he, like a 
child, had been pleading his cause; bat as his 
voles ceased she seemed to recover herself, the 
ee tumult of thought passed through her 

n, 


" Bertie,” the at laci b band— 
It was go tad—en be ogee wonld Sate happy 


even ff I eald yes, Let usremain as we have 
been, dear—cousins, no more, and as sach I will 
love you |” 

That ts absurd, Lillian,” he answered, im- 
patiently. “ Whatis there so repuleive in me 
that you should shrink from me! There fa not 
@ thing you could ask me that I would not do for 
your sake, Bs my wife, darling, and in spite of 
yourself I will make you love me!” 

He had come close to her then, so close that 
she could feel his warm breath on her cheek, ahe 
could hear his heart beating so near; and in that 
moment she almos felt tampted to Meter to the 
words of love he was pouring into her ears, 

She might, she thought, tn the wealth of his 
affection, forget the past, and, in the richness of 
his love, even Sydney might be forgotten; but 
fo was only a moment, At his name alone, as it 
recurred to her memory, everything vanished 
from her mind but that great love, which could 
never die. 

“No, no!” she cried, tearing hereelf from his 
embrace, "Don’t ask me, dear; I could never 
be your wife!” 

He looked at her thev, a world of pain and 
misery depicted on hie countenance, each sentence 
she had uttered, coming as they did in hurried 
gasps, giving the death-blow to his hopes, 

Bat she did not lift her head, only remaining 
with her face buted in her bands the while be 
stood before her, in that momext feeling less bis 
own sgony than hers, 

“ Lillian,” he eald, each sob she gave finding 
an echo In hie breast, *‘ look up, cesrest ; if not 
your lover, let me at least be your friend!” 

She lifted her head, where the sunbeams still 
rested on the yellow hair. 

** Friends, Bertle! I hope we may be always 
that!" she answered, and then their ilps met. 
She could not refuse him that, acd afew moments 
after the door closed on him and his shattered 


ho; 

The following day, and a summons came from 
Thorpe, begging Lillan to return to her sister's 
wedding ; and then ft was when Aunt Agatha, 
after her departure, teld him how she had begged 
to remain fa London, that Bertle knew why it 
wae they were but cousins, 

Bat when again at the Grange, Lilllan’s pride 
came to her rescue, and no one would have 
guessed that the while she was taking such In- 
terest In her aslster’s approaching nuptials that 
her own heart was breakirg, and she ever breath. 
ing a prayer to Heayen to give her strength to 
the end, to hide the’ pain which was gnawing at 
her life. strings. 

Bat she had so echooled herself that she could 
even meet Sydney unmoved, raleing hor eyes to 
his, when he claeped the hand she had held 
out, and then she would have turned away, had 
not @ look she could not understand come into 


his, 

Abt first a temptation came over her to ack 
him why he had co deceived her; but, as the 
door opened and Gipsy entered the room, {t was 


gone. 

It was very dreary now about the Grange, and 
the wind soughed and sighed In the bare branches, 
while the woods were strewn with brown dead 
leaves ; and the eky was overcast with dark grey 
clouds which, early as ft was, the folks around 
sald betokened snow. 

Lady Mount Aven expressed a wish to see 
Lillian alone, when she heard of her return to 
Thorpe, It wasso unlike her fav urite to act as 
she had done, she tsid; and she could nob be 

but there was some myatery she conld 
not understand; for, as she to!d bis lordship, 
much as she admired Gipsy, she could never have 
the same affection for her as she had for her 
afster, and, although her own son, she considered 
Sydney bad acted shamefully, 

So Lillian went, refusirg the cecort of father, 
alster or servent, and threading her way along 
the famillar path until ehe entered Mount Aven 


She was glad of the escape from the surround. 
ings of the Grange, where, every hour, every 
minute, she was reminded of her lover's perfidy ; 
her mind so cecupled, as she pursved her way, 





that che almost screamed with alarm as she saw 
the figure of a man but a few feet from where 





she was, She merely saw his face for one 
moment, and then he had vanished In che 
gloom, 

“Tam so glad to see you, my child!” Lady 
Mount Aven said, when, a few moments after, 
Liilfan was shown to the room where she was. 
** His lordship and Sydney ara both out, and we 
enn have a nice chat by ourselves,” 

"J jast met hio—Sydoey, I mean,” she 
returned, when free from her ladyship’s sm- 


** Met Sydney {” Lady Monat Aven exclaimed. 
“Tmposstible! He went with hia father in the 
carrlage to the cathedral, where there fe a epeciai 
service this afternoon. Why, where did you see 
him, or fancy you did /” 

“In the wood, as I came along,” Lillian 
answered ; “ but I only saw him for a second,” 

Lady Mount Aven locked at her. 

“What can the child mean!” she said. And 
then, ascribing the impression she had formed 
that she had seen Sydney to allowing her miod 
to be influenced by a mystery she was unable to 
fathom, she let the matter rest, 

But the September afternoon was soon past, 
Lillian -drinking tea with her ladyship fo her 
boudoir, and etill the disappointment remained 
in the elder lady’s mind, that she could gain no 
clue from the other to the cause of her breaking 
her engagement with her son, 

But five o’c'ock soon came, and carriage-wheels 
were heard crunching over the gravel drive, cnly 
a few minutes elapsipz, when Lord Mount Aven 
and Sydney re-entered the mansfor. 

“ You have not been fa the woode during the 
afternoop, have you!” her ladyship sacked, 
addressing the younger man, the while her hua- 
band was shaking bands with her guest. 

“In the woods! I do not understand? J 
have been with my father all the time, a» 1 
thought you knew.” And Sydney locked 
strangely at his mother, wonderlog what ould 
have made her ask euch a question. 

After that Lillian soon sald good-bye to her 
kind hostess, 

The banker’s carrlage was awalting her, and 
she was glad to throw heree!f back amidst its 
cushions, and think over the strange oplisode of 
the meeting In the wood. 

*'Jt was Sydney or Sydney’s ghost,” belng 
the only answer which came to the question she 
kept continually asking herzelf. ‘ Who could 
it be” 


CHAPTER V. 


Aunt Acatna, at her brother's request, had 
at last consented to be present ab her niece’s 
wedding. 

“I suppose ft would be unkind to refue 
farther,” she eald. So, with strict fojurc'lons 
to Bertie to keep good hours during her absence, 
and fostructions to the eervants not to forge 
Minnule’s meale, she wrote to Lililan to say they 
moight expect her the day previous, and accord- 
ingly left London on that date, 

A week was the time she specified ehe could 
leave home—not a moment longer. For she 
felt sure, notwithstending ai! his promises, that 
boy would be In mikchief as soon as she was 


awey. 

Mr. Glendelling had eent the carriage to the 
station at the time the train was due, but the 
autumn afternoon began to wane, and stiIll no 
align of its coming fn. 

The coachman was growing impatient, but nob 
more eo than hfs horses, who chafed at the delsy, 
and had to be driven a short distance, then back 
again, to keep them In good temper, 

A'ter the fourth of these journeys bad been 
accomplished, with the same result, Slack grow 
reatless too, spparently thinking the statfon- 
master was In some way accountable for this 
want of purc*uality, 

‘* Just you get down, and ask that ‘ere cove {f 
this trsin fs 9 comfn’ to-day or nob,” be said to 
the footman, as he refined in his horser, who 
began to paw the grownd, evidently sharing the 
irritability of thelr driver, 

James was not a second executing this order, 
returning with a scared and frightened face, to 
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eay there bad been an accident on the live, and 
® tralia had been despatched to bring on the 
patsongers ; when, as the last word was uttered, 
could be seen the white curling smoke of the 
approaching engine, 

“There she comes too,” Slack answered, re- 
ferring to the train, “You ran and see who's 
injured and who's not, for I can’s leave the 
hoses; but I trust Miss Glendelling hain’s 
among the wounded,’ 

A few more enorts, and it ran slowly up by 
the platform, now crowded with anxlous friends 
and relations, to whom, after havlog waited with 
naaybe more patience than the banker's servante, 
the painfal news had been conveyed, the while 
the officials, all fo readiness to glve the asslatance 
required, gently moved them aside, so as not to 
obstruct their movements, 

Qalckly the doors were opened, those who 
were univjared, with white faces and nervous 
tread descending te the platform, while many a 
ghastly burden was borne to the room seb apart 
to receive them, to waft identification. 

To was with difficulty Aunt Agatha could 
compel her limbs to perform thelr duty, she waa 
trembling so terribly ; and is was with a prayer 
of thankfulness that she espied her brother's 
livery, and a little behind, hurrying onward—for 
the news of the accident had already reached the 
Grange—the banker himself, 

“Toank Heaven, you are safe, Agatha!” he 
sald, as he grasped his sister’s hand. * We shall 
bs. home {n a few moments, where I left the girls 
fa teriible suspense, Lilly begglog so hard to 
accompany m6; but I told her fp would only 
delay momente that might be precious,” 

Bui Miss Glendelitog could say but little, even 
then {o her fmsgination hearlug thoze- fearfal 
ehrieks, which she put her hands to her ears to 
sadeavour to shut out the while she closed her 
eye, fearing to open them ov that fearfal ecsns, 

“Dear, dear auntie, I am so thankful you are 
gafo!” Lillian said, when the carriage drove up, 
and she, with Gipsy, rushed oad to meet her. 

"My escape was miraculous,” Aunt Agatha 
replied, shuddering the while, as she told them 
how, in the same carriage with herself, a mother 
awd ber child were killed. “ Bat how I shali get 
back to town I don’t kuow,”’ she added, “for I 
think I would rather walk to London than trusd 
myself in a train again.’ 

Whether there were any among the injared 
belonging to the nelghbourhood Mr. Glendeiling 
did not walt to Inquire, so anxious was he to 
convey his elster to the Grange without delay, 
harryiog her forward that she might not see the 
dead ag they were carried within. That ip had 
ran {nto the up tralu for London was all even 
Slack had ascertained with regard to the mishap. 

“Sydney will be sure to know particulars 
when he comes this evening,” the bauker said, 
aad {> was not with a little impatience that they 
awalted Sydney's coming, 

Aunt Agatha had so far recovered, when 
descending from her room to which Lillian had 
accompanted her, that she could collect her 
thoughts enfficlently to consider the effect the 
news would have on Bartie when the account of 
the accldens would appear in the evening papers, 

*' Let a telegram be eent at once,” she sald to 
her brother, ‘or the boy will be here for 
certainty,” 

Bat Bartie was at the theatre when it arrived, 
acd when he read ib on his return very late, it 
was the first intimation he had had of the 
occurrence, 

Bat Miss Glendelling was content, She had, 
as she thought, relleved his mind; aud by the 
time dinner was over had fuliy recovered from 
the effsots of her severe shaking, and waa quite 
goxious to be introduced to Gipsy’s fature 
hueband, 

But in vain Gipey Ustened for his accus- 
tomed knock, straining her eyes the while as, 
seated by the window, she watched that she 
might catch the first glimpse of bis approaching 
figure through the deepening gloom; bat the 
shadows grew darker and more dark, and all with- 
out became hushed with the sifilness of night, 
the eilend stars coming out one by one, and the 
earth beneath wrapped fn quiet rest, and etill he 
did not come, 





“What can detain h'm, father?” she asked, 
slowly advaucing to the banker’s aide, her large 
eyes filled with an unspeakable fear, gaining 
Uotle comfort from the assuring tone In which 
he whispered a reply ; the sound even of Lillian's 
voice, who was singing a soog Aant Agatha had 
wished for, Irritating her in her state of nervous 
dread, ‘Iv is ten o'clock, papa, dear |"? she sald 
again, drawing his attention to the timeplece 
which ticked off the minutes regardiees of the 
girl’s suspense, And shen the violent ringing 
of an outer bell caused all to start, 

“At last!'? Gipsy cried, and would have 
moved forward to meet her lover when the door 
opened, and a servant alone appeared, bearing 
@ silver salver, on which was a letter for his 
tuaster, 

“Toe man fe waiting for an answer, er,” he 
sald, when, telling him to stay a moment, Mr. 
Glendeliing broke the seal, 

It was from Lord Mount Aven. A few hasty 
words, so ciphered as to speak plainly of the 
agitation under which they were written. 


“I pray you comeatonce. I have sent my 
carriage. Something wonderfa!, nob unmixed 
with pain, has happened. 


“qa M.” 


“Tn a second I will be ready,” he said, and he 
arcse with the intention of following the 
servant to the hal', when, ia turning, he saw 
Gipsy. 

She was looking into his face, the tears stand- 
ing in her soft eyes, now so ead ; but he had no 
time then to enter {nto explanations, so he kissed 
her, bidding her cheer ap, it was all right ; and 
then telifog Aunt Agatha and Lillian that 
Lord Mount Aven had eent for him, left her 
standing there, and that terrible fear driving her 
mad, 

‘Thank Heaven, you are come, Giendelling |” 
his lordship said, when a short time after the 
banker was shown Into the room where he 
awalted him, passing up and down the velvet 
plie of the carpet, unable to subdue the excite- 
ment which hed made him in that short hour 
like to an old man, 

He held ont bis hand, which shook vielbly as 
the other took {6 in hie grasp, and he could see 
the muscles of hie face twitch with the force of 
his feelings. 

** My boy, my poor boy, you have heard of the 
accident on the line?” he eald, and then letting 
his head drop, he burfed it in his hands, while 
sobs like groens came from bis breast, 

And Mr, Glendelling stood before him, for the 
moment unable to realize the extent of his 
sorrow ; aud then, as Ite meaning came to him, 
his thoughts flew back to the Grange, and {n his 
mind he saw there a gtrl watching with large, 
sad eyes, watching Into the night for the lover 
whose voice maybe she would never hear again. 

I was unaware your son had left Mount 
Aven!” he sald, his voice the while trembling 
almost as that of his listener. “Is he serloasly 
injured 1” 

But his lordship seamed nob to hear, only 
rocking himesif to aod fro in the chair, where 
he had now eeated himself, some moments 
elapsing before he raised his head, when he 
appeared suddenly to bs aware of the other’s 
presence, . 

‘My fault, 1b was all my fsalt,” he murmured, 
and then, rising, he bid the banker follow him 
from the room, 

** The doctor is with him now,” he sald, “ Leb 


us hear if be gives any hope. He seemed dead. 


—yes, aa dead when they brought him In!” 

t was more to himself than his companion he 
was speaking as they passed along, where from 
each side of the long gailery Mount Avens dead 
and gone looked down on them In the dreas of 
times long past. 

At the farther end a door was partly open, and, 
as they advanced towards 1b, the sound of a 
woman in great grief was distinctly audible. It 
seemed to recall the nobleman to himeelf, and he 
appeared better able to bsar his own grief the 
while another's was present with hia, 

“Tt is her ladyship,” he said, turning ; “the 





shock has completely overwhelmed her,’ and 
then he led the banker within, 

A fire had been freshly Ignited, the light from 
which, with the exception of two waxen candles, 
was all that fllumined. tha apartment. Around 
the bed from which they were shaded two gentle. 
men were standing, one on each side, and Lady 
Mount Aven on her knees, her head buried ip 
the coverlet, and her hand convulsively clasped 
in — of a third, who, asone dead, was extended 
on it, 

Toe doctor was one, who moved when his 
lordship with Mr, Giendelling entered. 

**Taere is hope, my lord,” he said, '* but ex. 
treme quiet is absolutely ezsential.”” 

He turned then, giving a few instructions to 
the nurse who was awaiting him, and [mpreszlng 
on her mind the necesiity that Lady Mount 
Aven should be made to see that her son's life 
depended on the restraint she could be brought 
to put on her owa feelings; and then they heard 
the wheels of his crunching on the fresh- 
strewn gravel as he drove from the Park. 

But there waa little call for the nurse’s sdmo 
nitions, for each was too occupied with their own 
thoughts, while sadly they looked on the prostrate 
form before them, to give utterance to the grief 
which was throwing « gloom over all, which but 
a short time sloce had been so i, 

Her ladyship had arisen at husband's 
approach, looking with streaming eyes on her 
son, who lay like one dead before her, the while 
the banker could ill restrain. his grief os he 
thought not of himself, but of his darling, his 
Gipey, and she still looking out on the stil), calm 
night. 

He seemed unconscious of aught else then, a 
he gazed on the lad he had parted with in the 
full enjoyment of youthfal life but a few hours 
back, now lying before him so calm, s0 still, 
until a hand laid on his shoulder aroured him to 
a sense of his situation. « 

“We had better follow my father and mother 
now,’ 

He turned then, a sense of supernatural fear 
entering into hile mind, when the voice he knew 
so well fell on his ear, and he raleed his eyes io 
let them reat on— 


a“ Sydney j it] 


CHAPTER VI. 


“T am afraid I frightened you,” he sald, 
looking on the banker, who had apparently lest 
all power to reply, only viewing the man before 
him as though he expected him each moment to 
glide into space, 

Bat Sydaey’s touch upon his arm seemed to 
recall him to himeelf when, regarding him with a 
puzz\ed expreasion of couutenance,— 

**T—I do nob understand,” he eald, and then 
he let his gaze ‘wander to where, with the nurs 
smoothing his pillows, lay Sydney’s second self. 

“Has not my father told you!” the other 
asked, following the direction of his eyes, ‘‘ He 
is my twin-brother, Geoffcey—the eldest, you 
know, whom all thought dead ; but let us go 
down now, and he will tell you all about It.” 

Mr. Glendelling did =<. answer then, 7 
treading iu the footateps of his younger companion; 
not until he reached the room where Lord Mount 
Aven awalted him, fully realising the truth of 
Sydney’s statement, 

‘* Yes,” his lordship answered in reply to bis 
question, ‘My poor boy, I was too hard on hi, 
you know, apparently—st least, so he thought— 
placing more value on a few paltry thousands 
than on him; and yet,” he added, ‘* had he only 
known what a heavy heart I have carried since 
that day when I recelved Intelligence that he had 
died, and was buried ina forelga country, be 
would have thought differently, [t was the last 
time we met, You know, Glendelling, how 
harassed Iwas to raise the sums necessary 
satisfy his creditors; thatI told him he was 
diegrace to the name he bore, that he was never 
to call on me again, for from that day he was 00 
longer son of mine, No sooner eald than repented 
of. Bat he took me ab my word ; and then, you 
know the rest. They sent me the certificate of 
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his death, until then, as they told me, befog in 
ignorance a to bis identity.” ; 

Bat the banker still stood, unable to articulate 
the reply he would have given, thinking less, in 
that moment, of the noble lord who, with bowed 
head, was seated before him ; less of Sydney who, 
with folded arme, was also thinking—thinking 
deeply, as he was, than of the girl he had loft at 
the Grange, with dark sad eyes, looking far into 
the night, wondering the while the effect 1b would 

ve on . 
ae made ® movement then, as {f to depart, 
pointing to the clock the while, and saying they 
would be so anxious at home that he must go 
now, bub would call in the morning, 

“Th will be too late to expect you to-night, 
Sydney,” as the youth moved also towards the 
Joor, and then he pressed the nobleman’s hand, 
ais tone alone expressing the sympatby he felt. 

A few moments after and he was being borne 
to the Grange. Gipsy nervously llstening for 
the sound of the hing wheels, a spasm of 
fear passing over her face, when he alighted at 
the entrance door, and alone. 

“T told you it was all right, my darling!” 
he sald, in answer to the mute appeal on the up- 

but an unexpected 
cesurrence has preven coming to-night 
until now, and that fs too late.” 

“Dear mé!” Aunt Agatha sald, who had 
made sure that nothing lees than Sydney having 
“been killed was the reason of ‘her brother being 
summoned at such an hour to Mount Aven. 
“Then what on earth, James, did his lordship 
.tequire you for }” she asked, 

‘His son is fojared, serlodsly fojared,” the 
banker replied, ‘but not Sydney,” and then he 
pressed Gipsy’s hand, who had nestled so close to 
hin. 


“His son! I thought he had but one?” his 
slater answered, 

" And he, too, until to-day it wae revealed to 
him that the eldest, whom he supposed to be 
dead, is still ving,” the other replied, 

Aunt Agatha for a moment was ellent, the 
while she turned over fn her mind what {fb all 

‘meant, as she removed her spectacles, wiping 
the glasses carefally, and gazing at her brother 
with an Incredulous stare, 

Impossible! ’ she sald, some Impostor most 
likely ; if otherwise, Glpsy’s lover, then, has no 
clalm to the title.” 

But Aunt Agatha was the only one to whom 
this change fn affairs had becoms apparent, Gipsy 
in that moment thinking lees of any loss. she 
might thus snetain then the relfef her feelings 
had undergone, to know that Sydney was safe. 

Not so Lillian, who had sat a ittle apard with 
strained eare, taking In all her father was saying, 
the while there recurred to her. memory a scene 
in the past, when ste had lstened to a story from 
Glpsy’s lips, which had made the blood to surge 
through her veins, the while she scattered the 
leaves of thé rose he had gathered to the winds, 

Io the days that followed, the news soon 
spread through the nefghbdurhood of thé retarn 
of the prodigal—days In which Lady Mount Aven 
anxiously watched his return to health, scarcely 
ever leaving the bedside untit the Doctor assured 
her all was past, and anlers she took the 
rest he: she so much needed, she it was, who 

Or jae "the peddivy 

course had been postponed, 
Aunt Agatha having retarned to town by rail, 
suffering martyrdom, as she afterwards declared, 
until she arrived at her destination, and saw that 
dear boy, Bertle, awalting her om the. plat- 
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brown, dead leaves around the Granga. 

_ Lady Mount Aven had « a wish that 
the girls should spend the day with her. Sydney 
was absent with his father, for a while, and she 

_ Wanted to Introduce them to her invalid, who 

Was now so far recovered as to be able to recline 

on couch fn the drawing-room. / 

“ He has — a wish to see his 
ture sister,” her ladyship eid, when on thefr 

arrival she, fn reply to their inqaities, told them 





how well he was getting. ‘‘He bas not left his 
room yet, dears, but will shortly be in his accus- 
tomed place here,” and she ehook and patted the 
velvet cushion on which hfe head was so soon to 
rest, the while with different feelings the sisters 
awaited his coming. 

“How strange you should have met him, 
Lillian, that day in the wood, when you mistook 
him for Sydney,” Lady Mount Aven was aaying, 
still speaking of Gecff-ey. 

“T remember,” the girl answered, "And wis 
it really him Isaw! But why did he go away 
without——” 

And then she stopped, for s grave look had 
paseed over her ladyship’s face, and Lillian 
regretted that ehe had epoken. 

“Oh } {t is all past now, dear,” she sald ; “and 
had he not been such a foolish boy much trouble 
might have been spared ; bun like other young 
men, or a grexh many at least,” her ladyship 
qualified; *' Geoffrey had been a wild lad, causing 
his father an immensity of trouble ; his creditors, 
like the waves of the sea, coming In as fast as 
they went ont, until he declared he would have 
no further claim upon him. Bat I belleve he 
still would have gone on borrowing and drawing 
to pay his debte had not his last peceadiilo so 
euraged him that he sent him from him « dis- 
owned son—to die, as we were led to belfeve, in 
8 fore'go land.” 

It was to Lillian her ladyship was speaking 
mostly, sitting on the sofa prepared for her son, 
with the girl's hand c'asped in hers, She was 
alwaye her favourite, and she had never for- 
given Sydney for changing his love to the younger 
sister, 

Gipsy was scarcely Hatenfog, so wrapt was she 
fn her own thoughts the while she looked out on 
the far expanse of green, with the red leaves 
chasing eich other over ite surfecs, The aun 
was shining, just marking where the river flowed 
on in the distance, and overhead, twitting and 
twisting preparatory to a final departure, the 
swallows were collecting for a fiual fight. 

" Was !t avything #0 very bad, then?” Lilian 


‘asked, regretting the question as soon as ib had 


passed her lips, feeling within herself what right 
had she to dive into secrets which, doubtless, 
rested with them alone. 

*T am so sorry, Lady Mount Aven,” she 
added the next moment, ‘I really did not mean 
to draw confidences, which are yours to with- 
hold,” 

“My dear child, it was nothing very dreadfal 


“atter al),” her ladyshtp returned, with a ewile. 


"A love paseage with some echool-gir!, which 
would have ended, as such flirtations invariably 
do, had no opposition been offered, when they 
would have tired of each othér, There wonld 
have been a return of Jatters, a love-token or two 
sent back, and six months after they would have 
laughed at thelr own folly. O! course, Geoffrey 
fancied himself desperately In love, and declared 
that she, and she only, should be his wife. 
But I hear him coming, dear, 20 nob another 
word.” 

The door opened then, and Lady Mount Aven 
rose up to meet her eon, Lilllan giving a start 
when he held out his hand fn recognition of the 
{ntroduction. He was so like Sydney that she 
no longer wondered that she had mistaken one 
son for the- other on the occasion of that 
aceldental meeting in the woods. 

He was pale In consequence of his late 
filness, and his hair, which had been closely 
shaven, was just beginning to grow, whi'so the 
hand he held out was almost transparent, 

Tam very glad to know you,” he was saying; 
" my brother has spoken #0 mach of you and your 
sister,” and then he ratsed his head to meet the 
glance of Gipsy, who had turned from the window, 
standing a little within the shade of the heavy 
cartains, around which the shadows were already 


gathering. 

“' And is this to be my Hétle sister!” he sald, 
advancing, with a glad welcome in his tone, to 
the corner where she still etood, her face so white 
against the dark maroon of the drapery ; and 
then a sudden ray of light fell on her, qausing the 
arm he had extended to fall, as though Hfeless, 
by his side. 

"T ami so glad,” he said, bub there was no 





meaning fn his words, only the finishing of a 
sentence he had began; and thep, at his mother’s 
entreaty, he threw himeelf on the couch made 
ready for him, closing hie eyes as though over- 
come with the exertion he had undergons, 

“ Poor boy, he fe still very week,’ her ladyablp 
sald, thinking for the moment he had falnted, 
but a smile passlog over his countenance cou- 
vinced her to the contrary. 

But for the rest of the day he acarce!y secmod 
to notice Gipay, bis fall attention being given to 
the elder sleter ; and ib was oply when thay wers 
leaving that he pressed her hard, holdiog !t fn 
his, and looking into her eyee, scarce leas sad than 
his own, 

‘'T shall be going away soon,” he eald, under 
his breath, that his words calght reach her ears 
alone, “ Your secret is perfectly safe with me 
Heaven bless you,” aud when tha would have 
opened her lips in reply he was gons, abruptly 
leaving them standing there, begging his mother 
the while to offer hia apologies ; but be felt i! 
and waa afraid he had overtaxed his atrength 


CHAPTER VIL 


Week passed week, and atlll the wedding, 
which had been arranged to take place In the 
early autumn, seemed as far off as ever; and 
there was something in G'psy’s bearing towards 
her fiancé he coold not understand, she avolding 
him whenever the opportunity cffered, and it 
created little surprise in the Thorpe world when 
it was rumoured in the fashionable world that 
the engagement between Lord Mount Aven's 
second son and G!pry, or rather Maude Glen- 
delling, was at an end, 

"I knew what it would be when she found 
there was no chance of her ever being ‘my lady,’ 
a very plain girl, who kal ever been envious of 
the banker’s daughters, wae heard to sey on the 
occasion cf an “at home,” at which the subject 
was being dlacussed 

‘* [wonder whether he will retarn now to the 
miik-aud-roses beauty ?” another sald, ‘‘ whom [ 
heard he discarded as soon as her pretty sister 
appeared on the scene,” 

© [ should think ehe wonld have more eplrit 
than to have avythiog more to vay to him now,” 
the young lady's mother replted ; “ but there fa 
no doubt the G!pey, as they call her, bas played 
her cards cleverly, for she is to be the future 
Lady Mount Aven after all!” 

"Ts it poesiblef” resounded from a dcezen 
throats, and then there was a pave, as Lady 
Mount Aven heree!f was announced, the subject 
only alluded to after awhile to congratulato her 
ladyab{p on her son’s spproaching marriage, 

“ Qafte a romance!" she returned, ‘ and hed 
we, his lordship and myself, nob been {n por- 
seaaton of facta which prove conclusively to the 
contrary, we, like others, should have thought it 
waa merely the younger discarded for the elder 
brother. Bab it was not so,” she continued, 
addressing » dowager, a very old friend, whom 
she bad drawn on one aids for the purpose, 
"You know what a trouble Geoffrey has ever 
been, notwithstanding that a better, nobler 
fellow never breathed ; bat thon naturally you 
will ray Tam his mother, but ff so, I am act 
entirely blind to his faults.” 

‘Bat Lord Mount Aven seemed to seo them 
sufficiently for both,” was the reply, ‘Sydney 
always was bis pet!” 

“To was quite a mistake, bat I am afraid 
Geoffary thought so too,” her ladyship answered, 
** However, after their last stormy Interview, yon 
remember, when the boy made up his mind 
never to return to Thorpe, so he went back to the 
Continent, and after awhile, so that Sydney mizht 
be hie father's heir, had 16 reported that ho was 
dead |” 

“ Jasb like his mad freaks; but how did he 
manage 1b?” 

"To this way. Ib appeared, having met with 
some trifling accident when In Bruges, he was in 
an {nzenaible condition conveyed to the horpital, 
and ib was there—so he has told me tince—the 
idea presented Itself to him; and by bribes 
he caused the death of a young man, a stranger 
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ia the next ward, whose identity they failed in 
obtaining, to be regietered as hls own, the certifi- 
cabe, with account of all burial fees, to-be sent to 
Lord Mount Aven, Mount Aven Park, etc.” 

“ What a foolish mad-brained thiag to do!” 

“In the extreme,” her ladyship coincided ; 
“ bat that fs nob the romantic part of the affair. 
The very girl for whom had formed an attach- 
ment, when she was a resident In a pension there, 
and the acknowledgment of which made his lord- 
shfp so farlous—for you must know it has been 
arranged ever since thelr infancy that he should 
eventually have married his cousin, the Honour- 
abic Fiorence Gerard-—turns out to be no other 
than Maude Glendelling, to whom he is now 


A lall in the general conversation here caused 
her ladyship to pause In her confidences with her 
friend, and {t was not for some time after that 
she could continue her story. 

‘*Bat I cannot understand, Lady Mount Aven, 
how befng fn love with one brother, the young 
Isdy {n question could batroth herself to 
Syduey |" her listener exclaimed, 

“You musb not blame her, dear!” her lady- 
ship repiled ; " force of circumstances led her to 
do what otherwise she would never have con- 
sented to. The man she knew fa Bruges she fell 
in love with as Gathbert Mountgomery, a name 
Geoffrey had teken, or rather assumed,“on the 
Oontinent, Well, when, owing to his accident, 
he was removed to the hospital, she, belng fn 
ignorance of what had occurred to him, concluded 
he had forgotten her. It was but a boy-and-girl 
abtachment, and one, donbiless, which at that 
time she soon got over, Bat when, a few months 
after on her return to Eogland, she saw in her 
a@ater's lover the man Bron, 02 3 as she imegined, 
p her so falee, you can her feelings ; 
an ae Sydney's assertions to the 
contrary, she would not, uutil Gecftrey himeelf 
came on the scene, belleve otherwise m that 
Sydney and Guthberb were one and the same.” 

" How very unfortunate to possess such « like- 
ness to anyone else!" was the rejoinder, 

Lady Mount Aven smiled, 

"In come cases, yes,” she answered; “' but all 
Sa well that ends well, and I am yet In hopes that 
Sydney avd Lillian will return to their old love.” 

The Christmas festivities and reunions would 
work wonders, her ladyship was hoping, but 
l’homme propose, mais le Dieu dispose, and when 
the Christmas bells were ringing oub the Christ- 
mae chimes Lillian was hovering between life and 
death beneath her aunt’s roof. 

Gipsy had, after their vielt to Mount Aven, told 
ber of the error {nto which she had fallen, with 
teara and entreaties begging her to forgive her 
for having wrecked her happiness; and Lillian 
bad Iletened, with a dull sense of pain showing 
itself in her ead eyes, filled with tears which 
would not flow, letting her hand the while, so 
cold and pulseless, mechanically pass over the 
silken tresees of the girl who etill knelt at her 
fee*. > 

At first she could nob speak, only a dry sob 
occasionally breaking from her; and then, with 
a strong effort, she so far recovered herself that 
ahe let hor head, like a broken lily, bend, until 


' her pa met those of the supplicant, still kneel- 


ing; when gently she raised her from her lowly 
position, and she was shedding tears of contrition 
en her shoulder, each pressed to each in that 
momend of their greatest happiness and 
anffering |! 

She srose then, staggering like a drunken man, 
until leaning on G!psy for eupport she wend from 
the room, and not till she had entered her own, 
relinquishing her arm. 

“{ am better now, dear,’ she sald then. 
' Kigs me, darling. Good-night.” 

"Good-night, Lilly,” was G'psp’s response, 
throwlcg her arms the while around her sister’s 
neck and impressing kiss on kiss on her hot, 
burning cheek ; and then she turned, leavirg her 
standing, watching her retreating form, and that 
dull, weary pain making her to feel how gladly 
would she welcome even death. 

Toe next day Aunt Agatha received a letter, 
re such another as on a former occasion she 

penoed. 





‘* Deargst Auntis,—I should so like to spend 
a short tlme with you and Jack, Muy I come |— 
LIuuray,” 


And Aunt Agatha had read the letter, passing 
ft on for Basrtle’s perusal, who was her com- 
pauion at the breakfast-table when it arrived. 

‘She could only remember Jack—a dog!” 
he sald, in a hurt tone, while he returned it ; 
and when Miss Gendeliing raised her head, say- 
Ing, of course she would ba delighted to see the 
child, she fancied she detected something like a 
tear in his usually laughing eyes. 

A few days after and Lillian arrived—so pale, 
so wan, that Aunt Agatha declared she was going 
{nto a consumption, shuddering each time the 
sound of the cough from which she was suffering 
broke on her ear. 

Bat Lilly emiled away her fears. 

“T am only tired, auntle, dear!” she said, 
“and have caught a slight cold”; and then 
moviog from her embrace she held out her hand 
to Bertie, who, with Jick demurely seated 
beside him, was watching the scoue, 

** Please don’t forged the dog,” he sald, {a a 
half satirical tone, after releasing her band, 
which had made him start—fo was eo hot and 
burning ; when, with laugh, she acknowledged 
the presence of her canine friend, who In bow- 
terous delighd began exerclslug different capars 
around her. 

Bat the first excitement over, Lillian ex- 
perlenced a state of languor and depression for 
which she could not account, and when she 
would have arisen from her bed on the following 
—"« her limbs appeared stiffened with acute 
pain. 

'*T was sure you were fl], dear!” ber aunt 
said, when she had been called to her side, the 
while she, in her turn, seemed to think alone of 
the trouble she had unconsciously brought on ber 
kind relative. 

“TI had better go home before I am too fll to 
be removed, auntie,” she sald, “I could not 
stay to be a burden on you.” 

Bat Mies Glendellicg kissing her said she 
should be ex y cross did she think of such 
athing. She send for Dr. Brabant, and if 
he said {t was nothing serious, why there was no 
occasion to write to her father further than she 
had arrived all safe, bat was slightly indleposed 
after the journey. 

Bat {t was with a very grave face that the 
doctor regarded his patient a few hours later. 

“She fs very fli,” was the opinfon he ex- 
pressed. “Bat you know, Miss Glendelling,” he 
added, ‘‘a stitch in time saves nine, and we may 
be able to ward off the attack.” 

However, notwithstanding precautions taken 
and remedies given, each succeeding day found 
Lilllen worse, until Aunt Agatha could no longer 
withhold the sad truth from her brother. 

“There Is no immediate danger,” she wrote, 
“but I would rather you and Gipsy were here 
until the cricis is past,” and eo the day follow- 
fog the banker with daughter arrived at the 
Mansions. 

She had been less anqulet during the hours 
preceding their coming, and Dr, Brabant still 
gave hopes she would pull through, but when 
Mr. Glendelling and her sister stood by her bed- 
side she was unable to recogn'z3 them.—Her 
mind still reverting to scenes fo the past when 


she and Sydney wore betrothed to each other ; |. 


then her eyes suddenly lightiog on Gipsy her 
features appeared to retarn to har. 

‘Tt is not true, Is it, dear?” she asked, hold. 
ing out her hand to her sister, 

** What fs not true, Lilly?’ Gipsy questioned. 

“That you took bim from me, that Sydney 
is golog to be your husband!” and then she 
looked into her eyes for a moment with a barn- 
Ing, searching glance, the while she passed her 
band across her own, as though to clear away 
the mistéoese from her vision ; and poor Gipsy, 
with bowed head, would soothe her in her 
ravings, her own heart the while breaking, feel- 
ing, se she did, that she was In some way re- 
sponsible for her Milness, 

Bartle, notwithstanding all his entreaties, was 
strictly forbidden to enter the sick room, and 
he would anxlously await in the corridor with- 





out itke a child, beggiog therm to tell him ff sy 
would die. 

*‘ Her life was In the hands of Providencg" 
was all the reply he could get, and then fy 
would go down and bary his face in the sh 
cushions, sob! out bie great grief, as tn hh 
infant days he there wept through son 
baby sorrow. 

It waa on one of these occasions Aunt Agaily 
came to him. 

“ Bertie,” she aald, her voice trembling wit 
ths emotion she could so fil conceal, “ you woull 


her so dearly, but none with a bigger heart tha 
he who even fn that moment felt a pang o 
jaslonsy shoot through his frame, as he witness 
soother whose hand enclosed hers as {t lay on th: 
sitken coverles; and in bis agony he turns 
to the window, that they could not witness bi 
suffering. 

And the weet a ee slowly, 
solemaoly, wrea' ty pane & white, 
thio vei’, aed faifine until the earth becan 
hidden beneath the shroud they had woven. 
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when {t was within your power to confer It on 
your niece?” 

** How do you know that the match fe eliibie! 
Dick French fs rich, I know ; but he Ie conceited 
—he is an ass, a humbug—he was so ab achool, 
And—and would you intrusbh the happiness of 
such a one as Gartle Wells—your dead aleter’s 
only child—to a man who—-who--—” 

“ Hamph !” exclaimed my aunt, as she looked 
me directly in the eye, ‘‘ I never thought of that, 
Bitten! Caught!” 

And, without another word, she walked ovt of 
the apartment. 

“Bitten! Caught! What does sho mean }” 

I had no time to ponder the remark of my re- 
lative. I heard the gallop of a horse in the avenue 


: 
& 


OUT OF THE MIST. 
—0i— 


“Bow ft raina!”’ I cried, ae I entered the 
comfortable parlour at Aunt Mary Deane’s, 
where my demure little cousin, Gertle Wells, a 
visitor, like myself, waa sitting at a window leok- 
fog, with her large, soft, hiz:] eyes, ab the 
drenched trees that shaded the avenue leading 
to the bigh road, an eighth of a mile or so 


‘How the rain , Gertie,” I repeated, 
"Tt is too bad, and Dick French promised to call 
end take you ont riding with hiro this after- 
noon,” 
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carriage comin 
I might follow.” 

It was Syduey, ecarcely awaiting the reply Mr 
Glendelling made him, when he advanced to 
where the elder lady was sitting, Lillian—tfair 
and fragile, though with the bloom of health on 
her lovely face—beside her ; and Bertie, although 
he had long known now that she was also to 
become a member of the Mount Aven family, 
not witness, without a twinge of jealousy, 

eyes he loved so madly— 
with happiness as they fell on the 
ival. 
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Gertie turned her head quickly from the 
Sense and lifting her eyes to mine, said in a 
Ww 


volce,— 

“Tam not disappointed! Mr, French should 
at least have had the courtesy to faotimate that 
he desired me to ride with him before he thought 
of disposing of my persen or time |” 

‘Oh, oh! Cousin, I see—humph, I see! A 

? quarre), So youand Master Dick are at 
war with each other-—and about what, pray ‘" 

“Oh! how cruel you are!” sobbed the little 
beauty, as she rose to, her feet, and, in a 
paroxysm of tears, was about leaving the room, 
when I ht her hand in mize ab the door’s 
threshold, just fo time to prevent her escapes. 

“Pardon me, Gertie,” I whispered, ‘I am 
traly sorry for my rudeness—my fmpertinence, 
You know are such things as lovers’ 
quarrels, and I of course came to the sage con- 
clusion that, from the remarks you jast now 
dropped, you and Dick had been showing your 
claws to each other.” 

“Ob, Ned!” sald my cousin, as her soft 
sweet eyes again filled with tears, 


I felt hurt, be 

Why, Gertie, responded, spologetically, 
“T spoke metaphorically. You know,” I added, 
and somehow my volce as I spoke had a tone of 
tenderness in it I conld not at the moment 
account for, “I would be the last person In the 
world to wound _ feelings—to—to trample on 


so sensitive a % 

Before I well concluded this little speech 
the witch had —@o gently that I did not 
notice ft—wii wo her hand from mine, and 


was on the second landing of the atalrs on her 


way to her own room. 

Confound Dick French,” I said to myself, as 
I turned to the window at which I had found my 
cousin sitting; ‘'what business had he to steal 
the affections of sucha pretty harmless dove as 
Gartle. Bat it ls always the way with these 
underdone, hulking fellows. The women first 
commence pitying, and end by loving them, 
while those who ought to have some claims on 
thelr attention are passed over—entirely for- 
gotten, in fact, 

Now, why did I, on this particolarly rainy 
afternoon, talk ip this fashion} Hitherto I had 
looked on a union between Gertle and Dick as 
a matter of course, simply becaure, as I supposed 

natured, match-making Aunt Mary 
ft; and I ewployed my vacation {n shoot- 

fishing, and other such sports as the 
- having bing hand 
g not on to ergsge 
, I began to recall with pleasure the 
cousin’s countenance ; and some- 
feeling of dislike to my old echool- 
rose up within me. In fine, I 
his right tu the hand of Gertie, 
bted fn bie behalf. 
he — I argued with 
~— neured by the 
? Is not Gertle’s happiness 
show or wealth? 171) not see 
way. Sarely the sweet girl must 
—a-—a preference of her own, If she 
, well and good, but-—— 
does not, what then ?” sald « feminine 
very buslnesa-like to {ts tone, behind 


on my heel and confronted my aunt, 
does not, aunt, then it would be a afin 
to insist on the marriage,” 

“Would you throw aside an eligible match 
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as my respected aunt and hostess closed the door 
behind her, I know who was coming—who would 
come ff it were literally raining minie-balla on 
the earth. 

It would have helped me much if I conld at 
that moment haveenjoyed a good swear (as woman 
do a “‘good cry”), at the approaching visitor ; 
but before I well knew what form of oath I 
should invent and which would be appropriate te 
the present case, my cousin again entered the 
room, and stepping up to me, sald, as she jooked 
down the avenue : 

“Te not that Mr, French’s horse, Ned {”’ 

The volce was so very steady, and the queation 
so indifferently put, that Ibrgan to wonder within 
myself if there really was a lovers’ quarre! after 
all. 

‘* Yes, cousin,’ I answered, “that is Mr, 
French's horse, and I suppose Mr. French fe on 
the animal’s beck. Whata devoted cavailer he 
is, to be sure, to ride a/x long miles on euch a day 
as this, to see hia——” 

“You ara in error, Ned,” Interrupted my 
cousin, in her calm, Indifferent voice, “Oh!” 
she suddenly cried, and as she epoke her eyes 
lighted up, and the rich blood suffused her neck 
and face in one soul-eclipsing blush, “ there is 
Is he not good to visit us this stormy 
weather, and relieve us of its tedium ?”’ 

"Hem i” I exclaimed, not looking at her, but 
etraight ata goarled oak that stood some litale 
distance out of the direct line of vision. 

“To ts delightfal!” I heard the little witch 
murmur, in her soft, musical tones, 

I looked to where she had etood a momena 
before, bat the place was vacant. Save myself, 
the room was tenantless, 

“6 Well, whet am I to make of this woman }” 
ITecried. “The sex is, I know, preposterous ; 
bat that Gertls should, a brief hour ago, denounce 
Dick for his presumption tn offering to escort her 
over the country on horseback, and now, casting 
aside all reserve, run ont In the rain to embrace 
him! Oh, Gortle, tf you did but know how 
madly I——” 

Hallo, Ned, old fellow!” cried my school 
chur, aa he entered the parlour, escorted by my 
aunt, ond followed by Gerile. 

* Hallo, yourself, Dicki'’ I returned, my 
heart elnking within me at the thought that evch 
a burly fellow ag I'rench should make love to 
and be accepted by my pretty cousin, while I was 
away catching trout for their dinners ! 

I glanced at Gartle, Her face was red as a 
peony. She held fn her hand a note given her 
by French, which as she returned to the plano, 
she tore opsn and glanced hastily over, 

“He has begged to be forgiven,” I muttered 
to myself, as I saw a glad smile light up her 
countenance. “ Happy dog!” 

“Come with me, Dick,” sald my aunt io 
French. “Excuse us, Ned,” she added, “ for 
afew minutes, I wish to consult Mr. French 
on matters connected with the farm. Gartie, 
will you acsompany ua?” 

“ Voted - by George 
trlo, without further ceremony, left me in the 
undisputed occupancy of the apartment, ‘ Now 
that Dick and Gertfe are all right aunt will 
doubtless hurry on the marriage! and thea— 

» then I suppose 1’il receive my congé. ; 

I thus spoke, in the bitterness of my sou) 
my eyes rested on a sheet of paper that wae lying 
on the carpet near the 

* That Is Gertie’s note, I suppore, OF course 


1” I growled as the 
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It fa! Well, I'l! pick it up and hand It to her 
whea she returns.” 

I stooped to take up the d //ct-dowx, and as J 
caught it between my fingers, | could not help 
but notice that the worde were traced by the 
hand of a womap, ao delicate was the chiro- 
graphy. 

“ Not an apology from Dick after all,’ I mur- 
mured. “ That's curious!" ; 

Forgetfal for the instant of the ungentileman- 
like course I was pursuing, my sye ran over a 
sentence ou the first page, which struck me as 
somewhat singular, It was as follows,— 

“ Dear Gertie, you are no woman if you cannot 
make the man love you as passionately as you do 
him. Yon eay he ie in love at present with no 
one but himself—tbat was precisely Dick’s case 
until he saw Sa——” 

Here the page ended; and, recalling myself, 
KL blushed for the fnconsiderateness of my 
condact. 

I folded the sheet carefally, and placed it in 
my vest-pocket, there to remain until I should 
have an opportunity of handing It to my cousin, 

Toad vight, notwithstanding the gale iacreased, 
my aunt and couain were fu the highest spir!te, 
Gertie rang, played on the plano, and niade of 
herself, in cheer playfalness, ae much of a kitten 
as {b is possible for a human being to do—and all 
to the undiegalsed delight of Dick French and 
my aunt. 

{had to join in the sporte of the evening, to 
disguise my chagrin; bub ia sourness of epirit I 
menially swore at my aunt’s guest, 

At last, to my relief, Dick retired to his room, 
My aunt had gone before, at her usual hour, ten 
o’clock, and I was once more alone with dear 
Gerile, who {mmedilately put on that demare 
look, which did not become her, but which she 
lnvarlably wore when we were alone. 

* Gertie,” I said, in sheer desperation, ‘ I wish 
I were a Quaker.” 

*©A Quaker!” she repeated, and she opened 
wide her eyes as she spoke, wafting for some 
explavation of my meaning before she could make 
up her mind definitely as to my senity, 

“Yeu,” Teaid, “ For then, when we happen to 
be alone, there would be a pair of ns!” 

“Hatha!” and the little witch chirruped 
like a bird at my concelt. 

“Hereis a note, addressed to you, which I 
found on the parlour floor, where I presumed you 
must have dropped It.” 

As I spoke, the dear girl’s face becarae crimson, 
and her fair haud trembled as ahe extended it to 
receive the note, 

“ Dick is going to be married, Ned,” she said, 
very softly, as she placed the paper in her 
bosora. 

“The deuce he is!” I responded. “I suppose 
you know whom he fs to marry?” 

"Ob, yes,” sha answered. ‘'I've seen her 
ofben———" 

“Tn & mirror” I groaned. 

"To a mirror, Ned?” and the witch blushed 
scarlet. “Oh, no, His slater here says ho ts 
golng to unite himeelf to Mise——-” 

*Taen he fa not going to take Gartle Wells 
from me!” I interrupted. 

‘Oh, Ned! how could you make such a 
miztake?” cried Gertie. “Why I _never— 
aever———” 

** Harrah i hurrah |” and I made the old home- 
pag resound with my cries, “It’s all right, 


‘Why, Ned, are you crozy?” cried my aant, 
ruehing {nto the roum in her nfghtclothes, holding 
@ lighted candle In one hand and a pitcher con- 
_—e water in the other. ‘'Is the house on 

rei” 

“No, aunt, bab my brain fs. Gertie,” I 
continued, as I turned to my cousin, ‘may I 
hope?” 

“To be sure you may,” sald my aunt. “ That's 
what I fuvited you here for, you goose |” 

“ And Dick French }”’ 

“On, he’s my lawyer and general adviser, 
Poor fellow! hes going to make.a Benedict of 
bimaelf in a month or so.” 

" And Gartie?” 

*' She's gone to bed.” 

May I vent—may I——” 





“What?” 

“ Love her—ask her to be my wife, and she not 
refase me, Oh, sunt!” 

And the amiable lady burst into a loud fit of 

laughter, 
Ned,” she eaid, as she regained her com- 
posure, **go to bed. To-morrow you'll under- 
stand yourself better ; and it may be that Gertle 
will consent.” 

I followed my relative’s advice. I went to my 
couch; I gathered {ts drapery abcut me; bub 
my dreams were far froma pleasant, I was haunted 
with the idea that Gertle would refuse me 
and ran away from my persecutions with Dick 
French, 

The next morning I was early ab the brook, 
The trout snapped eagerly at the bait, and I soon 
had my basket weil filled. I was on the point of 
returning to the house to breakfast, when whom 
should I meet in the path but Gartle. 

How beautiful she looked that morning ! 

T know I must have said something exceedingly 
foolish to her, but es to what lt was I have not 
the slightest recollection, I remember, however, 

utting an arm sround her walst and placing a 
isa upon her forehesd. 

She soon after disengaged herself aud dis- 
appeared from the path. 

Was it « dream Fined had? Did I bat conjure 
up 8 vision of love and beauty ? 

“No; it was a veritable Interview. My aunt 
confirmed me in my impressions as to its verlty 
Garing breakfast ; and when Gurtie made her 
appearance at the table a glance from her bright, 
loving eyea assured me that I had met no ghost 
near the brook, 

Well, that was a good many years elace; but 
I have never whispered (even in our moat confi- 
dential moments), in my wife's ear the helnous- 
ness of my offence in reading a few misty lines in 
her correspondence, bat for which I should never 
have eummoned evfficient courage to tell how 
much I loved her or ask her to be mine for 
ever, 


(THE END,]} 








WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR THE DEAF ? 


Degaryzss fs one of those misfortunes which 
seems to be borne and regarded asa “ matter of 
coucee,” yet the fact of deafness belng so common 
smonget us only seems to emphasfee the question, 
* Whatcan Science do for the Deaf}” For what 
may be termed its companion sense—sight, much 
has been done, and the clever oculist with the 
ekilled optician work wonders, To overcomes 
defects of nature, or falling sight from advancing 
years, the wise man (or woman) will wear glasses; 
but those afficted with deafness do not seem so 
ready to avatl themselves of artificial ald. A 
heavy tax fs placed upon the voca! organs of those 
who have to converse with a deaf person, and 
many are entirely debarred from so doing owing 
to the physical efforts reqatred ia speaking loudly 
for any length of time. Then,“why not make 
use of arbificlal ald? There are many makers of 
instruments for the deaf, notably Messrs. R:in 
& Son, of 108, Strand, London, who have pre- 
scribed and supplied their appllances to many 
members of Royalty and the nobillty, Mezars. Rein 
keep {Instruments for every kind and degree of 
deafoess, the use of which will enable any suffsrer 
from this terrible drawback to take his or her 
part {n the everyday occurrences of life without 
making avy undue call upon the good nature and 
vocal powers of thelr friends. 
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TuE newly-founded town of Trlangle, in Texas, 
Is jaid ont in the form of an equilateral triangle ; 
{te lots are triangular in shape, and the ground 
plan of each of the twenty-three houses which 
bave thus far been erected there is three-cor- 
nered, The ,three principal streets are named 
Eqatlatera!, Scalene and Isosceles, and the real- 
dente have even carried their curfons idea foto 
the local government, which consiste of a so- 
called triangular council, having three members, 
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THE MYSTERY OF ALANDYKE, 


—:0:— 
OHAPTER XY. 


Tat first vielt of Beatrice Stuart to the bijou 
villa was followed by many others. The wealthy 
ae at the beautifa!, lovely sloger became fast 


Tsabel never clung to Bee as she had clung to 
ber eleter, but she was very fond of the girl whose 
life seemed so different to hor own, 

Beatrice’s services were not required constantly 
at the concerts, and it grew into quite a custom 
for her to spend her leisure eveviogs at Mrs, 
Yorke’s. ’ ner Hh 

Harold looked on well pleased at the intimacy ; 
as an artist he admired Bee’s beauty, and she 
was 80 true and Innocent, so elmple and childlike, 
in spite of her strange, position, that he desired 
no better companion for his wife, 

“T should like to find someone yery nice whom 


Beatrice could marry,” the bide, confided to her 
husband, when July was some days old, and the 
London season was waning. 

“I don't think you would bave much dif. 
ficulty,” returned the artist ; ‘‘she fs so pretty, 
ed man would like her for the ornament of his 

a6,” 


Belle pouted. 

‘* But she wouldn’t like any map, Harold; It 
must be someones very nice and uncommon.” 

Mr. Yorke laughed. 

‘*T think you are more difficult to please than 
Miss Staart would be herself.” 

“You don’t mean Bee would accept the first 
man who propozed to her?” 

** Don’t snap my head off, Belle. I mean that 
if a man of good character and pleasiog manner 
offered B:atrice Stuart his love I don’t think she 
would refuse ft.” 

ce Bat ” 

**She fs not like her sister. The little Miss 
Stuart we knew at Alandyke would-have scorned 
any man unless she loved him ; her alster {s of a 
different type. Unless Iam mistaken Beatrice is 
formed to be'loved, not to love.” 

‘**T don’t ses the difference,” 

“There Is one, Belle. I can’t explain ft to 

ou. If-you were an artist, pechape, you would 
ve noticed It ; some women love a necessity, 
the others only require to be loved.” 

*t And which ama 1?” just a little crossly. 

‘A very charming combination of both.” 

The conversation broke off then, for the 
door opened to admit the girl who was its 
subject, 

Two months of London life had given Bee s 
pretty air of self-possession, a nameless composure 
which had been quite wanting in the little music 
mistress, She wore a soft black dress (she, 
affected black, perhaps she knew how well ib con- 
trasted with her fair skin, and bright goldew hair), 
Balle, who wad resplendent in silk and jewels, 
gave a little sigh. 

“ You always look nice in anything. Now if! 
wore that dress I should be a fright.” ~~~’ 

“You couldn’t,” whispered Bee. ‘And so 
this is really my last evening with you! I can’t 
believe {t,”” 

‘* Yes, we leave London to-morrow. 

‘Shall you go to Alandyke?” and her tone 
was very wistful. - 

“No, Uncle Jocelyn fa still abroad. Don’t look 
80 disappointed, child ; you would hear nothing 
at Alandyke. Lord Oarruthers me he aw 
the woman who was the last person to speak to 
your sister, and she asserts positively Nell took 
eecBy the wore Baile,” b in her husband 

ie way, pu ' 
! subject, ‘' Lord Carruthers 
I met him this morning, 


"He was here on Tacaday, and again last 
moet, Beatrice, he always comes when you, are 
ere,” ‘ 
“ Does he t” “ys 
" Yes, invariably. If you don’t takecare I shall 
be jealous, Lord Carruthers is a special favourite 


NIET don't wonder. eld ogy bly "he 
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seems 60 and kind, I think anyone he cared 
for ected y earn from every trouble, 

« He's o dear old man, 

looked surprised. < 

** You don’t call him old, surely ? 

“Nearly sixty,” pat in Mr. Yorke, gently, 
“ gecording to the Peerage. What age did you 
guess him, Mise Staart t” 

“T} Ob, [never thought about his age; he 
seemed to me like ene of the knights in the old 


cea.” 
or Your knight is coming,” sald Mr. Yorke, 
archly ; and then the door opened to admit the 
brave old soldier, who had once lald heart and 
fortune ab Nell Souart’s feet. , 

He had been fond of Nell; he had pitied her 
#0 intensely, but he already loved Beatrice better 
far. He was nearly sixty, and Bee was seventeen, 
but Incredible as it seems, the bluff old soldier 
was completely captive to the girl’s sweet face. 
There was nothing rash or {ofatuated fn his 
atvachment; he had no Intention of making the 
rest of his life mleerable if he could not get Boe 
to pass 10 with him, only he wanted her, and he 
meant to ask her. 

It was avery pleasant little party. The young 
host and hostess understood the art of entertain- 
{og thoroughly, and B-e and the Earl wers not 
critical gueste. When they went back to the 
amar, Bete Miss Stuart sang two or three 
almple ballada. ; 

“Don’t,” sald Belle, as she began “'In the 
gloaming.” ‘That is such a ead song. I would 
rather have something cheerfal, Ksmember this 
is our last evening.” 

The Earl looked disappointed. 

“And you really go to-morrow!” he asked 
Belle, 

“Really. I tell Miss Stuarhb she must make 
haste and leave London, too, now all our pleasant 
little meetings are broken up.” 

"T can’t,” sald Bee, simply. “I must slog for 


Mr, Alnstle three weeks longer, and then I expect 
I shall go fn go gomeent 


Mr, Yorke Hogered In the drawing-room 
to smoke acholcecigar. Itsuddenly occurred to 
the wife of his bosom he was a long time about 
it, and with a word of apology to the Earl she 
went in search of him. . 

Bee sat still on her music-stool with a strange 
wonder whether she shonid ever sit ia that plea- 
sent lamp-lit drawing-room egain. 

" Mies Staart—Beatrice |” 

She turned. The General had left his chair 
and stood bending over her. 

“TI want to ask you a question,” he sald, 
simply ; “ but you must answer me just as you 
please, Don’t leb any thought of my pain in- 
fluence you, Bee, do you think ft is poseible for 
a girl to be happy with a husband old enongh to 
be her father,” : 

It wasa very different manner from that in 
which he had proposed to Nell; but then he 
really loved Bee, whereas in his former wooing 
pity alone {x flaenced him. 

Beatrice Stuart looked intently on the ground, 
4s though the pattern of the carpet interested 

er. 
soak suppose ao,” she said, slowly, “if he loved 
ao a if she did not love him!” 

's blue eyes still regarded the ground. 

"T think if a girl felt very sure she was dearly 
joved, ff she admired and reverenced her hus- 
band, the years between them wouldn’t matter. 
People would say nasty things, but—she would 
get older every day.” 


"I don’t care what people say,” said the old: 


soldier, quickly. ‘ Bee, is {t cruel to ask you to 
Mok your bright youth with my grey hairs 
Child, if you would come to me, no bride should 
ever be more tenderly idollzed than my sweet 
girl-wite,” 
Bes ralaed her blue eyes half wistfally. 
It would make me very happy,” she sald, 
gently, “Oaly—.” 
* Oaly what!” 
pose am so young, You might get tired of 
‘Vm not afrald of that; only, child, think of 
& yeara between us,” 


“Thate young men. I always did, and ”— 


with a little elgh—‘'lh must be so nice to be 
loved, Lord Osrruthers, I have longed for love 
so much aince I lost Ne!!.” 

“ Nell would be glad to think her little sister 
was safe with me, Ah, Bee, it fs only four 
months since I returned to Eagland. I remember 
Jocelyn Leigh staring wheu I told him ff I could 
find a wife I should be marzled, in spite of my 
years and grey hairs.” 

“T don’t think I should like Sir Jocelyn,” 

“ He behaved cruelly to your alster. It was a 
shock to me to find him master of Alandyke. I 
had expected to ses my old friend’s grandchild 

there. I had browghs pearls and silks 
rare lace for her from the East, Well, Ican 

t them now to Lady Carruthers.” 
Bee looked so amazsd that the General ex- 


plained. $ 

“Bhe doesn’s exist yet, bub she will soon. 
We will have a short engagement, Bee. You 
= ba cates of Cesrenvame fo a month,” 

28 gasped, t ace grew pale, 
ST ae . eee dear ¢” 
orgot, mustn't marry you. There fs 
mamma, She and Mr, D'Arcy are worry enough 
to me, What would they be to you!” 

"I can stand {6,” returned the Goneral, 
quietly ; ‘so that they leave you in peace. Your 

her has made a sad mistake, I «xpect.” 

“ Yes.” , 

** And you don’t remember your own father ?” 

‘* He was very different, Nell used to say he 
wan all that was good and noble, She told me 
once he was forsaken by all his own relations 
because he married my mother. He came from 
Yorkshire, Nell was so pleased to go to Alan- 
dyke, because it waa her father’s country.” 

A strange suspicion came to Lord Carruthers, 
He remembered how Nell had told him her 
father’s motto ; he remembered the last conver- 
sation heever had with Sir Kenneth Leigh, and 
he felt pretty certain that Bee was the child of 
his favourite Harold. 

Bat he sald nothing. If it was so, ff, as he 
firmly belleved, Beatrice and her sister had a 
right to the name of Leigh, then he was con- 
vinced they had also a right to A’andyke, bat 
while ali was mere conjecture he would keep his 
suspicions from Sir Jocelyn. Afver all, the 
Bar. »eb might as well enjoy his possessions, As 
Countess Carruthers little Bee would need 
nothing at his hands, and Nell—well, {b seemed 
too probable that Nell had gone to the silent 
— where wealth and rank could not follow 

er. 

Pretty Mrs, Yorke found her husband standing 
by the open window. 

" What a time you've been, Belle.” 

"I!" sald Mrs, Belle, indignantly, “ why, 
icv’s you who've been long; it’s a whole hour 
since we came in from dinner.” 

"And you never felt anxfous about me before, 
Lord Carrathers had a better opinion of your 
wifely affection.” 

" Harold, what do you mean!” 

He put his arm round her fondly, as though 
he meant the caresa to atone for the teasing. 

“The General’s a deep plotter, Belle; he 
wanted to have a ééte-d-téte with Miss Souart, 
and heimplored me to stay here bacause he 
thought your anxiety would certainly bring you 
to inquire about my welfare, and he would then 
have his desired opportunity.” 

** Bab what does he want }’’ 

"T believe he wishes to ask her a question 1" 

Belle never guessed what sort of question. 
She stood there leaning on her husband’s arm, 
and the minutes crept on until the clock chimed 
ten ; then she started as from adream, “Oh! 
Harold, I've been here nearly an hour. What 
eon Beatrice think, our last evening and all 
teo » 


“I think she will forgive you,” 
Harold, quietly ; ‘‘ you'd better go and ask her, 
I shonid say the Genoral’s téte 2 téte was over by 
this time,” ~ 

Isabel took his advice; she found Bee on the 
music stool just as she had left her, Lord 
Carruthers had his pocket-book fn hie hand ; he 
was taking down the exact address of her mother 
and Mr. D'Arcy. 





» “Vm sorry I’ve been «0° lovg,” said Mrs, 


Yorks, sweetly, ‘' Bes, what are you dofng 
Have you been giving the Earl valuable informa: 
tion that he’s taking it down so carefully !” 

“She bas given me something better than 
information,” said Lord Carruthers, with his 
courtly grace. “She has promized in o few 
weeks’ time she will give me herself,” 

Belle started, 

“ Herself }” 

" Aye!” seelog her myatification, and rather 
enjoylog it. ‘When you come back to town I 
shall have to introduce her to you under a new 
name, Beatrice Stuart will have passed away 
to make room for the Countess Carruthers,” ; 


CHAPTER XVL 

Jn the quied of that sweet August evening 
Helena Stuart crept back to the stately home she 
had left so strangely. She had lived at Alandyke 
hot quite three months. Already she had been 
away from it almost double the time of her 
sojourn there, and yet, as she turned aside from 
tha chrubbery to the door leading to the private 


staltoise, it seemed to Nell that she was going 


home. 

She never thought of what reception awaited 
her ; the idea that scorn and contempt might be 
her portion never occurred to her. She knew 
that Sir Jocelyn and his sister-in-law were away; 
the nurse was now the paramount autherity at 
Alandyke, and with her she had ever been a 
favourite. No fear that she would refute to let 
her see the sick child who moaned to see her. 

Up the stairs she went slowly, and yet with a 
light, epringivg step, down the long passages 
till she came to the nursery door. She opened it 
noleelesaly and crept in, Already the shadow of 
coming trouble rested on the whilom cheerful 
room. Mab had been hastily removed at first 
thorght of her sister's danger. Adela’s white bed 
stood alone fa the epot where the twin cribs had 
been. The nurse sat in a low chair near it; a 
tabie fall of al! the paraphernalfa attendant on 
Iliness was at the foot of the bed, and by it stood 
an elderly man—no other than the medical 
celebrity of the district—who had been summoned 
in hot haste from Wharton, 

Avin adream sfterwards Nell remembered to 
have noticed all this at the time, She saw but 
one face—the white, pinched, childish face she 
had known so rosy and joyous, which lay so 
wearlly on the pillows, the dark eyes open as 
though walting, as though expecting someone. 

*¢] want father!” Nell heard the lfstle volce 
eay, plaintively. ‘Why doesn’t he come! 1 
want bim badly.” 

“He will come, dear,” said the nurses, bending 
over her, “ He will come soon.” 

“T want bim now,” sald Adela, eadly, ‘‘ He'd 
bring dear Miss Stoart!” the dark eyes tarned 
to the dector, “ He said we shonid never see her 
again, Bat don’s you think he'd send her now I 
am so ill}” 

The doctor turned to the nurse frritably 
enough. 

" Why haven't you sent for the young lady ’ 
Don’t you see it might eave the child’s life? No 
father in the world would deny a child’s wish 
when she was so fll as this 1” 

“T'd send directly, doctor, if I could,” replied 
the nurse, meekly ; “but no one knows where 
Miss Stuart ie. There's many say she's dead, | 
believe the master thinks eo himee!f.’”’ 

There was a movement, A little figure stood 
at nurse's side—a little creature In a plefn black 
dress (she had taken off the scarlet shaw! hefore 
she entered the sick room), her soft brown hair 
curling in short ringe on her forehead. 

**T have come back,” she sald, simply. ‘ You 
will let me stay with Adela, won’t you, nurse! I 
don’t think Sir Jocelyn world mind. I can go 
away directly she fs better,” 

Bat before the nurse could answer, the 
question seemed settled, Ad first sound of that 
well-remembered volce a change passed over the 
face of the little patient, She put out her arms, 
and as Nell went forward and gathered 





the child to her heart those who stood 
by knew that had they. wished {t ever so the 
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‘BEATRIOR | 1 WANT TO ASK YOU A QURSTION!” SAID THE GENERAL, 


commonest hi would prevent their parting 
the girl and the ttle child who clung to her in 
euch boundless love. Five minutes more and 
the dark eyes closed peacefally—the refreshing 
aleep the doctor had almost despaired of had 
come at last, 

He looked at the nurse, and she followed him 
into the outer room. There was a strange misti- 
ness about her eyes, 

“* Who fs that young lady |” 

** Miss Stuart, sir. She was governess here in 
the epring. The master took « Aialike bo her and 
she disappeared.” 


* Disap ie 
“ Aye, sir! I was the iast person who saw 
her. I met her on the stairs one evening in 
March, and ashe told me she was to get some 
alr in the garden. From that night to this I 
have usver seen her.” 

She looks very 


“She bas been fl), probably. 
delicate,” 

* Yes, oir ; now you mention It I can see she’s 
altered. She's , and her beautiful hair 
has been cut short.” 

‘* You have heard from Lady Dary! !” 

** My lady is not coming, air, She says she Is 
not used to Mlness, and could do no good. We 
telegraphed to the master; I think the house- 

days ago. I know we 
here to-night. Bat, 
‘d betver not have come. 
ht of his eyes,” 
be too late, This sleep 
may do wonders, If the child raliles Miss S:uart 
will have saved her life.” 

Narse hesitated, 

“ And you don’t think the master ‘ll be hard 
on me, sir, for disobeying him?’ 

* Disobeying him !" 


“ Before ahe left Alandyke he told me Miss 
Stuart wae not to see the children again. The 
master’s 8 hard man, air. He sent away the old 
nurse, who bad brought up Lady Alberta from 
& baby, jast because she crossed his rules, He's 
never led poor Goody croas the threshold since. 





And she loved the little ladies dearly, for thelr 
mother’s sake.” 

“J will take all blame!” eald the doctor, 
shortly, ‘ He must have strange ideas to object 
to Miss Stuart. She looks little more than a 
child herself.” 

Taey went back to the nursery, but the little 
invalid still slept peacefully. 

"You will be cram to death,” sald Dr. 
Gates, to Nell ; and yet if you leave her she 
may wake, and this sleep is her only chance.” 

ae she answered, in a sweet, low 


v 

The doctor fetched an elder-down quilt of 
some vivid scarlet hue and spread it over the 
two. He placed a chair so as to support Nell’s 
tired fest. And then he looked at them; and 


sald 
to nurse, “ Itonly riske child. Miss 
Stuart can call you if she roueses, For my part 
I should advise you to go to bed. You've been 
up two nights, and must need rest.” 

It was past two, The doctor had announced 
his intention of remainiog till morning; s0 


You bad better not go ts again,” he 





Baronet’s stern-set face, that his child's danger 
moved him more heavily sven than her mother’s 
loss. 


"] stppose it is over?” sald Sir Jocelyn. 
** I am too late, and you have come to break It 
to me.” 

‘J should not have hurried to jou_such 


. “There 


** Are you sure it fs nob the sleep of death 1” 
“I am positive.” 
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LADY HYACINTH LAY STRETCHED ON THE FLOOR, A PAFFR CLENCHED IN HER HAND, 


CAN YOU BLAME HER? 


0 
CHAPTER IIL 


Sin Jony OaRiyux reported the result of bis 
boing very briefly to the Earl of Norman. 

“You were right,” be said, simply, ‘' Lady 
: th is nothing but a child. I am going 
road for ex montha, When I retarn to 


mpon Sir John his son-in-law 
baroneb should enjzy that relationship, no 

hat threat or coercion had to be used 
Poor girl, upon the disposal of whose 
hand 90 much 

Lett alone, Lord Norman went {n search of 
wife, to whom he confided Sir John’s visit and i 


The Osuntess threw up her hands, 

"Ib le the best news Ihave heard for ages. 0 
foure Hyacioth ought to be mistress of N 

ret some day, and her ing Sir John will 


wed secure your comfort, bat her own birth- 





pread the 
that will 


ghFE 
five 
i 


a 


ie Pm 


understand each 
other, You will marry Sir John, even if I have 


drag you to the altar.” 
*'T am sure he would not wish an unwilling 





den on our small means ali your life,” quite for- 


news | getting that while Hyacinth wae single the Earl 


enjoyed the use of her marriege portion. 

"*T don’t want to trouble you ; I only want to 
stay as Tam, Ob! Lady Norman, please give up- 
the idea of my marrying Sir John. Indeed, in- 
deed, It can never be.” 

“ To will be—must be—shall be.” 

“* Bat l——” 

“Do you kuow ali that depends wpon it, 
foolish, ungrateful girl} Sir John Oarlyle is the 
true owner of Normanhurst. It i in his power 
to take possession of ft at any minute, and drive 
us from our home.” 

*¥ will beg him to be merciful ; I will implore 
him on my bended knees to leave the old place to 
my father—but I cannot marry him.” 

Lady Norman’s cold, cruel eyes locked intently 
at the girl’s face. Then she asked quickly,— 

"Ts there anyone elae }” 

Mate silence. 

“Ys there anyone elas? Are you refusing Sir 
John because you fancy yourself in love with any- 
one else 1” 

* There fs no one in the whole world whom I 
wish to ys 

“Very well! Then you can get over your 
foolish scruples, Remember, Hyacinth, resistance 
ls useless,” 


Left alone Hyacinth put one hand to her aching 
heart, and tried to think ; but thought was well 
nigh madness. Whichever way she looked hor 
fature seemed one sea of tronbies, 

“T mast run away.” 

Bat where} She had never been away from 
Normanhaurst in ber life but for one brief week. 
What was she to doi Where was she to go? 

Hyacinth crept upstaire to her own room, and 
al down to her shabby lfvtle desk, wrote a 

letter, which might have 
melted a heart of stone, 

“Oh, my darling ! my darling!” pleaded the 
poor girl, ‘‘come back to me. lam all alone fa 
the world, and the weight of our secret is mere 
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than I can bear, Ob ! come back, my love | come 
back |” 

She signed ip with a single {nitial ; then putting 
on her things prepared to carry 1b to the post, 
There was no post-offise for five miler, A letter- 
carrier collected the correspondence of the family 
dally ; but Hyacinth never thought of entrasting 
her Ietter to him. She wae fastening the buttons 
of her jacket when Miss Johnson came fa, 

“My dear Hyacinth, you are never going 
out?” ‘ 

*T must.” 

“Look at the weather; with your cold and 
cough, ft is simply madness.” 

*T muat go.” 

The simple, kindly old maid looked entreatingly 
at the girl, but Hyacinth’s face was pale and set ; 
then, to her pupll’s surprise, for the firet time in 
thelr acquaintance Mise Johnson fang her arms 
round Hyacinth’s neck and said, with a little 
6ob,— 

“ Do you know you are rleking your health, your 
very life, Hyacinth 1” 

Tae bold eyes turned to her with a mute 
appeal, 

“T cannot help 1b.” 

“ You were caught in a snowstorm on the last 
of these expeditions, You are still suffering from 
the Illness you brought ou then.” 

“ T think I should be gladif I could die,” said 
the poor girl, faintly, “Oh, Miss Johnson, my 
troubles seem harder than I can bear.” 

The old governéis showed herself in a new 
light this morning. The prim formality of 
manner vanished ; ib was as a loving friend, 
not as a rigid instructross, she spoke to her 
pupil, 

Ts it any new trouble, Hyacinth t”’. 

**Tt Is not very new,” 

“ My dear child, you are not grieving over your 
sbepmother’s unkiudness, eurely |” 

“ Oh, no.” 

" My lady is angry with you to-dsy, She has 
just been to me and ordered that you never go 
out alone. Have you had any fresh quarrel with 
her, Hyacinth t” 

“Yes, Taney want me to marry Sir John 
Carlyle.” 

“ And you object ?” 

“J cannot doit.” Here her voice broke into 
asob, ‘Ob, Miss Johnson, I can’s explain, 

a say any more—ouly I cannot be Sir John’s 
wife,” 

Taere was a pause. The poor old mald’s 
thoughts went back to a turned-down page io her 
own youth. Her eyes were not quite dry aa she 
turned to Hyaclath, 

‘You mean there fs someone whose affection 
you prizs more than Sir John’s waalth ?” 

Hyacinth bowed her head, 
ie oy these mysterious expaditions are to meet 

m ” 

‘*Oh, no; I have not seen him for months, 
Miss Johnsop, my heart feels well-nigh broken.” 

“D> you mean he is falee to you |” 

** He loves me as his own life, only-——” 

She buried her face on Miss Johnaon’s bosom, 
and sobbed ont four words, 

Tae old governess stroked the girl's pretty 
hair with a very tender touch, As yet she 
knew only a quarter of the truth, but [t was 
enough to make her very geatle with poor, wilful 
Hyacinth, 

“He will come back,” che eafd, hopefully ; 
‘‘and you gay youreelf you have six monthe’ 
respite ; a great deal may happen fn that time,” 

Bat poor Hyaciath did not derive much com- 
fort from these words. She had kept back two 
facts from her governess, and she had not told 
her that long before Sir John returned for his 
answer her parents would probably have cast her 
forth for ever, 

** And you will not got” urged Mise Johnson, 
a8 Hyacinth turned round to put on her hat, 

“T must, Oh! Mies Johneon, don’t you under- 
etand the suspense {s killing me!” 

“You must not go! Yon cannot see yourself 
what a tired little creature you look. Hyacinth, 
i have a horror of anything deceltfal and under- 
handed, but rather than you should go out to-day 
I will do your erraud myself.” 

The girl's trembling cheeks, her weak, 








a steps, forbade her refusing the kind 
offer. 

" You will not betray me?” 

“I never betrayed anyone in my life— 
never!” 

I trast you.” 

She gave her a few directions, and then she 
— up Into Miss Juhnson’s face with a tearful 
smile, 

“ There is mercy in Heaven, after all, Do you 
know when you came in all looked to me one 
black despair, and now I see a ray of hope !” 

Miss Johnson looked very grave when she left 
Hyacinth, She did nob know the extent of the 
gitl’s difficulties, but ehe had heard enongh to 
tell a stormy period Jay before the famates 
of Normanhurst, On the stairs she med the 


tess, 

'*] have persuaded Hyacinth to lie down, my 
lady,” she sald, gravely. “She has quite worn 
herself out with crying, seo I am geing to the 
village for those things you wished us to buy, and 
I hope she will have a nice rest |” 

Lady Norman was gracloueness Iteelf, She 
told Miss J.hnson not to hurry; she meant to 
drive herself that afternoon, and should take 
Lady Hyacinth with her, 

Poor Miss Johnson | she positively hated walk- 
fog, and Hyacinth’s errand caused her many 
weary steps; but ehe plodded bravely on to the 
humble little shop w Hyacinth had stood 
that winter’s afternoon nob long ago. 

She asked the sams tion, but with none of 
the passionate which had filled poor 
Hyacinth’s mind as it trembled on her lips. 

Apparently Miss Johnson was to be more for- 
tunate than her pupi!, for she received what she 
demanded, and putting it into her pocket, she 
turned homewards, 

Hyacinth was walting for her with flashed 
checks and two bright eyes. She tarned to her 
governess with plaintive voice,— 

**Ob 1} tell me—tell me quickly!” 

Miss Johnson placed what she had recsived 
from the old shopwoman in Hyacinth’s lap, She 
just heard one cry of rapture which oscaped the 
girl, and then she went to her own room, leaving 
Hyacluth with rare delicacy alone. 

She told the Countess her pupl! was still [n her 
own room when that lady sailed into the study to 
make Inquicies, Lady Norman shrugged her 
shoulders. 

*Salking, like the spoilt child she is!” she 
eaid, scorpfully, ‘' Miss Johnson, I am golng up 
to London this afternoon with Lord Norman. I 
have changed my miad respecting Lady Hys- 
clath’s début. As the affianced wife of Str John 
Carlyle, it is not desirable that she should 
appear in soclety antil the engagement can be 
announced,” 

Mise Johnson bowed, It was at least a relief 
for Hyactnth, if only the girl did not fret her 
heart away in the dreary loneliness of Norman- 
hurat. 

“IT wish you to keep a strict surveillance over 
your pupll,” went on the Countess, haughtily. 
‘* There is a probability we shall not return to 
Kent until Parliament {s dissolved, Lady Hya- 
cinth will remain under your care, I particularly 
wish her to be as dull ss possible ; she is to have 
no amusemen’s, no recreations, Her food is to 
be of the plieinest ; her clothes the c»mmonts}, 
I will let her see the kind of life she has to ex- 
pect if she wilfally throws away her splendid 
prosp: " 

“] think I understand,”—slowly, “ Lady 
Hyacinth is to lead an existence so dreary and 
monotonous that she would be ready tc welcome 
any escape from 1b?” 

** Precisely. I see you anderatand us, Miss 
Johnson. We shall not trouble to say farewell 
to Hyacinth ; you can teli her our determina- 
tion.” 

Miss Johnson bowed the Countess out of the 
study, her heart full of fierce Ind!gnation. The 
old maid had taken Lord and Lady Norman's 
indifference of Hyacinth very tranquiily until to- 
day, but now a new spirit stirred In her. 

Hyaciath’s white, weary face had awoke her 
real affection, and she would have thoroughly 








enjoyed a verbal fight with the Countess, 
| She waited until the carriage bad driven to the 











station—she guessed the sudden journey to 
London was the Earl’s doings, but she meant to 
make the best of things to Hyacinth. It was 
only when the carriage had taken the master 
and mistress of Normanhurst away that ehe re- 
solved to go and arouse her pupil. 

‘* Two hours is surely enovgh for her to enjoy 
that!” with en emphasise on the last word. 
Besides, the poor child has had nothing sincs 
breakfast ; she must be quite sinking for want of 
food!” 

She knocked at Hyacinth’s door; no answer 
came. She waited a moment, and then walked 
in, The eight that met her almost unnerved her. 
Lady Hyacinth lay stretched. on the floor, white 
and motionless, a folded paper clasped in her 
clenched hand. ier 

Miss Johnson called on her by every endearing 
name, but of no avall—no answer came. She 
bent down and touched her hands, they were 
cold as Ice; the eyes were closed, and their long, 
black lashes rested on her perfectly colourless 
skin in a statuesque beauty which would have 
charmed an artist, 

Bat Miss Johnson was not an artist; and the 
awful stillness of Hyacinth's features alarmed 


She never thought of ringing for assistance. 
She felt certain the swoon was caused by the 
paper held in “he girl’e’ , and that paper 
must have reference to her secret. 

Miss Johneon locked the door, and put the key 
in her pocket, then she came back to Hyaciath’s 
alde, and with tender force removed the fatal 


psper. 

The poor old ‘msid had no.notion of being dis- 
honourable, but if she was to help her lackless 
charge, she must know the contents of that 
letter. She read the first three liner, and an ex- 
preasion of awfal fear crossed her face. 

* Heaven help her, poor child!—Heaven help 
her! Her heart muat be well-nigh broken !” 

It seemed crael to recall her to conaclousness ; 
but Miss Johnson persevered, In half-an hour 
Hyacinth opened her eyes, and found herself 
lying on her own white bed. 

‘*Do not be alarmed,” sald the governess, 
‘The Earl and Countess have left for London, 
No one knows of your Illness but myself,” . 

Hyacinth turned her eyes on Mis Johnson 
with a dumb eatreaty in their wild depths, 

‘Talo true?” 

Thegovernees sighed. Gladly would she ave 
spared the girl the pain, but the blow must fall 
some time ; it woald be false kindness to delay 


a 

“ My poor child, yes. Your lover will never 
come back toclaim your promise, Take courage, 
Hyacinth; he was trae to you till the last, He 
died a death you may well be proud of— 
fightiog for hls queen and country.” 

* And he has left me. I am all alone,” 

To poor Miss Johnson's ideas the young man 
had really, by his death, removed the worst of 
Hyacinth’s difficulties, It would have been Im- 
possible, perhaps, to glve up 4 living lover, but 
the memory of a far-off grave need not stand 
between the girl and the brilllant destiny which 
had been offered her. 

My dear, you must try to bear ft. A fearfal 
trial would bave awaited you on his retarn— 
now the struggle lsended. In three months of 
seclusion you can mourn your lost love, aud 
then—-—” 

Hyacinth glanced round the room, To Miss 
Jobnson’s alarm there was no mere grief—no, 
utter subjection by sorrow in that glance, It 
seemed—rather a desperate searching after posal- 


bilities—a etriving to escape from some threaten- | 


ing calamiiy. 

‘* My dear,” she whispered to her pupil, ‘‘my 
dear Hyacinth, what fs ip?” 

* Shut the door,” 

“It is locked, dear; I fastened ib when I 
came up, I feared the servants might come up 
and find you fainting.” 

Hyacinth took the old maid’s two hands ard 
held them in her thin ones so tightly that Mise 
Johnson could have cried with paia, 

“Will youbetrustome?” —— - 

“J will be as true to you as your own mother 
could be were she alive,” 
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* And you will save me?” 
" Hyacintb, how can Iconvince you! I may 
not have been very sympathetic to you before, 
but, dear, long ago—when I was young—I, too, 
bad a lover and sweetheart—by his memory I 
will be true toyou!” 

Hyacinth put her thin white arm round the 
epinster’s neck and drew her head down until 
her ear was close to the giri’s own mouth, then 
ehe whispered a few hurried words, Misa John- 
son started back, and threw up her hands in 


despair, 

Pus dear, my dear, you must be mistaken ?” 

Hyacinth shook her head, 

"T have feared it for weeks, I am certain of 
it now, Now you know why, even though my 
love is dead, I can never be Sir John Carlyle’s 
wife!” 

Miss Johnson was tilent from sheer dismay. 

"If only I could die!” moaned Hyacinth, “ if 
only I could go to him and be at rest |” 

“You mustn’s talk so—you mustn't really, 
Fancy, and you not eighteen |” 

“ What am I to do?” 

The governess could ‘not tell her, The one 
ray of comfort In thelr position was thst Lord 
and Lady Norman were away. One thing was 
certain—Hyacinth must not meet them until— 
anti! the time came for her to give her answer to 
Sir John Carlyle. oe 4 1 


Lord and Lady Norman epent a very pleasant 
‘season In London, The palr were uot dis 
to fret becanss they had left a disobedient child 
ab home, 

They quite believed that lonely captivity 
would break Hyaciath’s epirit, and already, in 
fancy, saw her the wife of Sir John Carlyle, 
= Normanhurst the Earl’s In all safety for hie 


It was February when they went to London, 
and the Baronet was the firat person they en- 
countered, 

“T am just setting ont on my tour,” Sir 
John told them with a strange air of con- 
straint, “ Has Lady Hyacinth accompanied you 

London ?” 


to 

“ No; Hyacinth has pot been strong lately, 
and we have resolved to pub off her presentation 
antll next year. Perhaps,” and the Countess 
smiled, “it will then be Lady Hyacinth Carlyle 
who curtseys to Her Majesty.” 

Sir John reddened. The man’s whole heart 
was in the Ly rr — scoffed Be yas and 
marriage ; fr t and left; openly 
proclaimed his low opinion of womanhood ; yet 
he loved Hyacinth with a pasafon as pure as {t 
was tender. He belicved her innocent as a child, 
spotless as an ange). 

“You think then I shall be successful }” 

“IT am eure of it. Directly you return to 
England you must come to Normanhurst—unless, 
indeed, you have changed your wishes.” 

Ft Boag last my life |” 

And the young man took his leave; and 
< the few ae loved Hyacinth one was absent 

om \ 

News from Normanhbursé came pretty regularly. 
poe — aor Sous —— to write once 8 

t, an e letters were simple reports o 
Lady Hyacinth’s welfare, 

The first were cheerful encugh, but asthe spring 
odvanced a strain of anxiety marked the spinster’s 
aocountea. 

Bhe 7 go 9 sate ae pe +. 4“ 
¢ was and languid ; sea Zee 
coal be beneficia), 

Lady Norman wrote back promptly her step- 
have sea breezes in plenty when 
once she had consented to become the bride of 
a Carlyle. 

i stop ensued in the correspondence 
here; then Misa Johnson wrote again, In her 
opinion the woret thing for Sir John’s success 
was to bring his name too much before Hyacinth, 

The girl herself did nob desire change. She 
— nse Hormenians with are dean 

grew —— every 4 w fever 
bad broken out Red Cron, and tt, in her pre- 
sent state, her pupil canght it, she would not 


Then a letter went to Normanhurat by return of 
post, for Hyacinth’s death would as effectually 
prevent thelr hopes as her obstinacy, so Lady 
Norman wrote that all things considered, 
Miss Johnson had better take her charge away 

for three months to any seaside place the 

doctor r ded—only she stipulated two 

things: Lady Hyacinth was to make no 

acquaintances whatever, and thelr expenses were 

to be very small, Thirty pounds must euffice 

for the three moath3. 

Mise Johnson exclaimed,— 

“Why, my lady epends more on a ball- 

dress!” 

“ Never mind,” cried Hyacinth, who had been 
reading the lebter with burning cheeks ; I have 
some money, Miss Johnson, this letter seems to 
me almost new life. How everything fs arranging 
itself for me—and I owe it all to you! I tremble 
to aot what would have become of me without 
you!” _ 

“Then, don’t think, my dear’; but the old 
mald’s voice trembled, “I promised you on that 
dull February day to.do my-best foryou. Some day 
I shall see you a happy, honoured wife, and then 
I shall be more than repaid for my efforts, even if 
I am teaching little children until I am seventy.” 

“ When shall we go!” 

“ We must ask the Doctor, No,” ae her pupil 
blushed crimson, “I sball not ask him to call 
here ; I will waylay him going out of church to- 
morrow,” 

For the Lady Hyacinth had ceased to attend 
Divine service ; she had ceared to walk at all, 
except a turn occasionally in the grounde; and 
of the few servants left ab Normanhurst to attend 
on her and the governess the only one who ever 
eaw the fair young daughter of the honse was 4 
taclturn housemaid, so eurly that she mever 
gosalped, and so stupid that she never made any 
observation, even to hereelf, 

Dr. Bell, a fussy old man, who had attended 
the Danese for three generations, was not surprised 
at Miss Jobnson’s request. 

“ Poor girl!” speaking of Lady Hyacinth, ‘'it 
{s months since she has been outside those gates ! 
No wonder she needs change! Shall I just run up 
and see her before I advise you ?” 

‘*I think not, doctor, The last thing we want 
is to alarm the poor child. You know her con- 
stitution thoroughly, so you will be able to tell.” 

" Yorkshire.is the place for her,” sald Dr. Bell, 
promptly, ‘“‘and the farther north you go the 
better.” 

It was a decision after Miss Johnson’s own 
heart, for she was Yorkshire born and bred, She 
went home with » beamiug face, 

“We will start to-morrow, Lady Hyacinth,” 

Affectionate parents would surely propose to 
meet their child in London and exchange a few 
words with her before her journey in quest of 
health. 

Lord and Lady Norman were not affectionate, 
but they might make the proposal for form's 
sake ; so Mies Johuson hurried the preparations, 
and four-and-twenty hours after Dr. Bell’s advice 
had been given Hyacinth was lying on the sofa of 
® little parlour whose window looked out upon 
the foaming waves of the great North Sea, 

"This will do beautifally,” sald Miss Johneon, 
approvingly. ‘* We'll subscribe to the ifbrary at 
Whitby, and I’i! go in twice-a-week for our letters, 
which, of course, must be sent there, This little 
village will be the making of you, Hyacinth.” 

A dozen houses on the beach, a few more 
standing further back, a shop or two—that was 
the whole population of Sand’s End, a tiny fishing 
village, & pleasant walk from beautiful Whitby. 

And there Hyacinth stayed for the three 
months which yet remained before Sir John came 
for his answer. 

Miss Johnson was an affectionate companton, and 
took almost a mother’s care of her young charge. 

They never went to any of the fashionable 
resorts near, never even wandered to the pleasant 
Cliff Gardens at Whitby where the visitors throng 
in the season ; they kept themselves to themselves, 
and obeyed Lady Norman’s injunctions bo the 


letter. 
“ Hyaciath, I bave heard from the Countess.” 
It was the last week in August, Hyacinth, 








answer for the c ences, 
The Earl and Countecs were fairly alarmed, / 


leaning on her pillow, looked up Ingulringly, 


It was a very changed Hyacinth from the one 
Sir John had begged to be his wife. To look at 
her you could see she had needed the change to 
Sand’s Eod; even now she was too thin and 
fragile for perfect health, though the bloom was 
returning slowly to her cheek and the brightness 
a her eye; but the change went deeper than 
this. 

Hyacinth hed used to appear almost a child, 
Her face had the wistful expression one often 
seas on a child’s, 

That was altered now. The girl who eat oppo 
alte Miss Johnson was a woman, with all a 
woman’s loveliness, 

Six months had wonderfully developed her 
beauty. She looked two or three years older 
than when Sir John Carlyle parted from her, and 
six times loveller. 

* Mast it be?” 

Tb was a strange appeal, She looked at her old 
governess with gratitude shining in her eyes, but 
yet with a pleading pathos In her volce. 

“ Must ft bei” 

“There is no help for i," and here Miss 
Johnson wiped her eyes with her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, ‘‘Hyacinth, I have thonght untll my 
brain ached, I have laid awake at night, schemiug 
and planning how to save you, this pang, ard | 
se6 no remedy. 

Hyacioth shook her old friend's hand fondly. 

"Te is a bitter trial!” 

" Bat one of the must-be's! Hyacinth, Lady 
Norman wishes us to return to Normanhuret on 
Monday, Sir John is expected on the first,” 

" Wednesday.” 

$6 Fen," 

“ Perhape he has changed hie mind, He has 
been. abroad, I belleve. Surely he has seen 
beautifal faces there to drive mine ont of his 
head." 

Mise Johnson thought privately is would be 
difficult to find fn all the world a face beautiful 
enough to compare with Hyacinth’s, She only 
sald, siraply,—- 

© My dear gir’, if you conld only makeup ycur 
mind to it, it would be the best thing in the 
world for you to become Sir John’s wife.” 

Hyacinth burst into tears. 

“The meanest cottager Is allowed to mourn 
her dead a year, I[¢ is barely seven months since 
my darling left me, and must I already think of 
another love }”’ 

“Tt would be best, indeed it would—best for 
yourself and—---” Here she paueed, and ended 
rather tamely, ‘' everyone.” 

**] know you mean kindly,” sald Hyacinth, 
gently. © You must not. think me uograteful. 
I will think yet,” 

"Think of the reverse side,” pleaded the old 
mald, “If you incur the anger of Lord and Lady 
Norman, ff you are shut up, as it were, a state 
prizoner at Normanhurst, think what your lifs 
will be! Think of the bitter heartache, the 
yearning longing which will be yours |” 

She was too wise to say more ther. She left 
her words to sink deep {nto Hyacinth’s heart, 
ves went out to enjoy the pleasant August sun- 
ehine, : 

Left alone, Hyacinth took up her work and 
tried to go on with it a» though nothing had 
happened, but the tears fell thick and fast. 
She was obliged at last to put it down, her tears 
had almost biinded her, The pretty trifle lay 
disregarded in her lap; it waa no costly em- 
broidery, no wonderful specimen of art needle- 
work, nothing In the world but what might 
have been found in any cottage throughout 
England, 

Lady Hyacinth had been making s baby’s 
shoe. 

Nothing more was sald between Miss Johnson 
and her pupil regarding Hyacioth’s lover, only 
when the catriege came to take them to the 
station early on Monday morning, Hyacloth 
leant back in the corner as though to shut out 
the beauty of the eummer sunshine, and mur- 
mured, brokenly, — ‘ 

"To fs lke losing him over again.” 

It was quite late when they reached Norman- 
hureb, almost nine o'clock. The Earl and 
Countess were standing in the hall waiting to 





recelye them. For the firat timo in her life 
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Hyacinth felt their fond kisses upon her brow 
and if 
elcome home, my daughter |” 

"Weloome home, Hyacinth, my dear ; 
breezes must be wonderful beautifiere. Do san 
know that you are looking positively lovely 1” 

Hyacinth blashed rosy red. 

"*T suppose I have grown ap,” she said, elmply. 
is know I feel years older than when I went 
away.” 

" No fear,” sald the Countess to her husband, 
when they were left alone; “no fear of Sir 
John’s wishing to draw back, I never saw 4 2 

marvellously improved. Why she will 
the belle of next season |” 

And the lady spoke a few words of ungualified 
approval to Miss Johnson for the way in which 
she had carried out her instructions ; then shs 
added, in a low tone,— 

“You have been much with Lady Hyacioth, 
Do you ‘think -her feelings have changed at all 
towards Sir John Carlyle 1” . 

‘'] think she will marry him, my lady,” 
said Miss Johnson, who preferred to leave the 
question about Hyacinth’s feelings unanswered, 

**T knew we should succeed,” 

" T hope he will be kind to her,” said the old 
maid, with a tear fo her eye, ‘' Lady Hyacinth 
ia a tragile creature, and needs tender cherish- 


Ing 
wi She will have tb as Slr John’s wife; he 
positively adores her, Mise Johnson.” 

" Indeed |’ 

Wednesdey morning brought a letter to the 
Earl from his destined con-In-law ; there was an 
enclosure for Hyacinth, which her father handed 
her with the seal unbroken. 

It wae very short and simple—Sir John was 
not the sort of man to pour ont his soul on 

per. 

a I am 
I told you my 


to-morrow for your anewer. As 
» I can only 


are uuchanged, 
pe fl have kept your promise and thought 


porn vo tponed till elght to do h 
Was pos to onour 
to the Baronet. 

Lady Norman.showed unusual interest in her 
stepdaughter’s toilet, 

** For goodness sake, Hyacinth, don’t wear 
black ; you are never to be seen in soything else, 
Oas would think you were in mourning.” 

Hyacinth blushed. 

"Haven't you dresses, dearest!” demanded 
ray lady, who quite forgot It was her own pro- 
vince te procure them. 

**T havea white muslin; shall I wear that, 
Lady Norman }” 

’ Yee, At any rate, ft will be better than this 
eternal black.” 

The muelin had belo te Hyactath’s own 
mother. It was of the. possible texture 
and trimmed with rare old lace ; {t was hardly 
in the fashion of the day, but Hyacinth never 
thonght of that. 

When she came down dressed for dinner, Lady 
Norman almost started. Never, thought she, 
had there been such a lovely vision ! 


so ; he who used to boast of hie self-possession 
and indifference actually trembled as he prepared 
to enter the presence of the one woman who had 
power to touch his heart, 

Hyacinth |” 

She turned and saw him ; the memory of their 
last meeting and all she had suffered efnce almost 
overpowered her. A lovely blush dyed her face 
as Sir John came forward and took her hand, 

“ Hyacinth, won'h you speak to me, my 
darling! Have you no word of welcome for one 
who loves you more than life?” 

"You were always kind to me,” she mar- 
mured, “I am glad to see you again.” 

agp yy who not be?” 

You saved my life,” she sald, shyly. “I 
have often thought since it was very ungratefal 
of me not to thank you, but I was so fl] and un- 
arr? «* Hyacinth, a 

“* I know,”—a long pause. “* » do you 
know why I have come here?” 

Her eyes drooped beneath his earnest gez3; 
he took her two hands in his. 

“Ttold you before I went away, Hyacinth, 
that I loved you as my life. I asked you to 
ag foes tbls, and try to smile upon my sult,” 

" Have you thought of 1b?” 

 Yes.”’ 

" And your answer 1.” 

Poor Hyacinth! up to the eleventh hour she 
had against hope the Baronet would not 
come, or at least that something would have 
changed his wishes, and now he stood here ask- 
ing for her answer, and she had none ready— 
none, 

“ My darling, I am waiting.” 

b> th took 


coursge. 

‘*You know I do nob love ay she began, 

ano picking one of her forget-me-note 
to pleces mg spoke. 


Hyacinth could not herself to speak ; 
he would not seem to harry 

“You are Fg ge understand,” she sald, 

og, an not want you to be de- 

ee to know I do not love you, 

Sut T thio’ 2 go my whole life through 


without loving 
So queued Lis eed ho etd ances closely, 
“Rimes s anyone in the world, Hyacinth, you 


prefer tome? Do you love another? Are you 
eo reluctant to consent to marry me because you 
have seen someone elae whose wife you fain 
would be?” 

She turned to him with a bitter eob. 

‘* Sir John, there is no one in the whole world 
I wish to marry, no one, If I seem to hesitate 
it Is that 1b seems to me ungenerous to take 
advantage of your love. You offer me your 
wag op your name, your fortune, and what 
have I to give you in exchange !-—nobhing, 


The soft, filmy muslin showed the ontiline of | not 


Hyacinth’s perfect figure, and then fell round 
her fa a soft, floating train; ib was looped here 
and there with forget-rae-nots. Forget-me-nots 
were twined in the chestput hair, while one 


atring of rare pearls encircled the white, ewan-like 
throat, 


No one had told Hyacinth the alteration in the 
dinner-hour. She came down a little before 
seven, sud the Cuuntess saw her installed In a 
low chair by the open window before she went to 
her own room. 

On her way she met Sir John, and welcomed 
him right wermly, 

** We thought you would like to see Hyacinth 
alone; she is in the drawing-room, I will take 
care you are not disturbed,” 

" Aad my answer!” 

She smiled. 

"I must refer you to Hyacinth ; she has spend 
the ’ast three months in Yorkshire, and she only 
retarned on Monday evening.” 

Sir John turned the handle of the drawing- 
room door, His hand positively shook as he did 





: y 
fondly ; “the only treasure in the whole world 
I covet. Hyacinth, my darling, let your 
generous scruples perish, Remember I am nod 
a Ny Oe ee that blows. You 
first love, you will be my last. Pat your 
eg ay apenas. Agar 
And there, in the a ta mber gloaming, 
she pat her hand {a hie, ary murmured the 
words he wished to hear. There was no joy at 
her heart, no love-light In her beautiful eyes, as 
gi Sonhee hn’s aide and promised to be 


on all aldes, troubled by dou 
jo dy Rage from her pace ’ apger 
refased him, she yielded to Sir John’s entreaties, 
hted her troth to him. 
“ , can you blame her } 


(Te be continued.) 





THE HEJRESS OF BEAUDESERT. 


—:0— 
CHAPTER XLVIL—(continued.) 


" You are certain that you could make her love 
you?” she asked, doubtfally, 

“She must love me now, or I should bave no 
power over ber,” 

us tho snes couvtaring vegueans tha hs eras 

con argument t 
find. In this he was nob mistaken, for Fiosste 
was glad to catch at the merest straw to save her 
eonscience, 

A ac Big | say you fascioated her on the 
=— the ball; aay she receives lettere 

mosh, ru constantly ; $ ch, -~ went on such 

y that the ph in Veracity nearly cost 

vA he 

ll this was news to him; but he listened 

ly. So their names had been linked to- 

by scandalous tongues, and he was prob- 

ably the ore fm the county who had nod 
heard of ft. 

**But Miss —— who told sou of these 
stolen mestings? I thought they were a private 
matter between Lady Valerie and myself ; I would 
have died rather than mention them.” 

" Then the scandal was true} ’ a light coming 
into her eyer. 

If Valerie had really kept theso aselgnations 
she was not worthy of Rex Verreker. 

Oolonel Darrell was silent ; he had not lost all 
the instincts of a gentleman, and nothing was 
farther from his thoughts than a wish to brag of 
the advantage he had obtained cover an Innocent 

es ly wi b was abont to 
el ope pecially when that girl bout to become 


©The scandal was true?” repeated Flossie, her 
eyes fixed on his face. 

*'No,” he answered, drawing » deep breath, 

thek he -mest clear ber from all stain, or 

else hate himself for ever. “Lady Valerie is pore 

across at ® 

‘If ever we met 

not 


would eay so,” with a sarcastic 
you cannot explain away the lettere 


rene ig to help despising her, 
aa well, for having to make use of 


responsible for all the letters that 
’ 


Do you think I could have 
from her if she had given me auy 


emember I did met ‘know you till yeur name 
x Verreker's. When 
I don's intend our fri 
to drop.” 


“T never shall be!” her checks turning pale, 
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But the Colonel was waltiog to aay good-bye, 
and ashe held the Ilttle feverish hand in hie a 
amile played about his lips. He knew that for 
the sake “__ sy Gael she would not a 
him now. He saw it sparkling eyes 
flashed cheeks. 

“You have not forgotten !—I am to send you 
a note which will absolve you from all blame 
when the fass comes, You drive in your own 
carriage to Beaudesert, auother meets you at the 

of Fir-tree Lane, then you ve back 
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OHAPTER XLVIIL 
A STRATAGEM. 


* Onty this day week, aod I shall have another 
game, and begin another life. How wonderfal 
esoms!” And Lady Valerie de Montfort leant 





her lovely face sgainst the window-pane, watching 
three or four horees being led up and down the 
gravel sweep, and thinking dreamily of the future 
which lay before her. 

Marie de Ravigny came [ato the room, holding 
up her habit and trying to button her glove at 
the same tine, 

“ Milor wiil be dreadfully disappointed at your 
not coming, I don’t belleve he would have had 
the mect ab Belton ff he had known you 
wouldn’s be there.” 

“ He will be quite content with you,’ turning 
round with a smile. ‘ Besides, I know he will 
understand ; [t wouldn't be nice to be pointed 
out as the girl who ta golpg to be married next 


“T don’t know thad thers Is any improper 
in being married ; but if you feel shy, I wish you 
would let me stay with you.” 

Not for the world, Lord Daintree would 
break his heart.” 

** Ready?” sald the Earl, putting his head in 
at the door. ‘' Good-bye, Val, take care of your- 


good 

She ran after him to give bim a kies, and then 
t back to the window to see them both 
mount. The Earl looked the model of an Englleh 
gentleman. with his firm seat, broad shoulders, 
and resolate featares ; and the Countese was very 
bewitching in her own style as she kissed her 
hand to her friend. 


mounted In 
{t would nob only help to warm the old maid's 
fingers, but also save her from losing her purse, 
ashe often did. oath 5 gland a he 
muet remember the 3 it forgot the bag, 
oi ous eutna og ttcr by the thee a 

t was a she had 
finished Goistieiied eer atl a eotronte Gn 


: 
Ee 
F 
3 
F 


down her pen, and rising from her seat with an 
foward cense of anncyance which she was 
carefal to hide. ‘ How is it that you are not 
hanting to-day?” 

“I had a headache, and meant to stay at 
home,” speaking hurriedly, with a certain catch 
in her breath, as if the words did not come quite 
readily ; ‘and then I changed my mind, and 
theught I would drive to Winterton——" 
oats you changed your mind again 


“No, no; nothing of the sort!” her manner 
altering suddenly. ‘* Some‘hing hes happened, 





but don’t be frightened ! 


'*My father!” gasped Valerie, taking hold of 
the back of a chalr as if to support herself. 

Miss Springsid looked down at the carpet, as if 
the agony in the girl’s terrified eyes were almont 
too much for her. 

“ He has had a fall and I’ve come to fetch you, 
Be brave, or I can’t take you.” 

‘*1'll be brave,” in a harsh volce, quite onilke 
her own; * only tell me fs he very bad?” Her 
hand was already on the handle of the door, 

“There ie hope; but I was sent to fetch you.” 

"Tm a. trembling so that she could 
scarcely & 

**Paton your hat and something warm, or I 
shall bave your death to answer for.” 

Valerie disappeared, and Flossie tarned to the 
fire, Her own face was white with suppressed 
sgitation, but her Hips wers set resolutely. 
Having begun she meant to carry {t throngh to 
the end. When Valerie came back her maid, 
Susan, was with her, and offered to go, but 
Fiosale hastily refused, 

‘*Come, there's no time to lose,” she anid, 
hurriedly, aud ran on fo front down the corridor 
to avold being questioned. 

" Drive as fast as you can,” to the coachman, 
aa soon as they reached the brougham, who had 
evidently been given his orders beforehand. 

Beaumont was out, the butler was & new man, 
who did not like to offer a suggestion, the foot- 
man seem paralysed by the news of the calamity. 
— was the only one who had her wits about 

er. 
She thrust her young mistress’s belongings 
through the window, and asked if the doctor 
shouldn't be send for, 

Yes,” aaid Valerie, hoarsely, “ send him after 
us , 

“ Bat where !—where 1” 

The window was pulled up hastily by Miles 
Springold, and the Colonel's bay mare dashed 
down the drive as if life and th really de- 
pended on his speed. 

“J wonder—I wonder——” sald Susan, 
vaguely, looking after the retreating carriage, 
with a strange walegiving In her heart. 

‘The grooms ars all out; but one of the 
helpers can go after the doctor, Did Miss Spria- 
Cnc gia ga accident happened |” asked 


“ She sald nothing, and my poor dear lady was 
so upset she hadn’t time to tell me anything at 
all. BatI suppose you asked the coachman ?” 
turning to him eagerly. 

* Conldn’s gat anything out of him. Hoe sald 
it was « terribie fall, from what he could gather, 
and his mistress seemed in such a way about ft 
that he thought it was a case of ‘kingdom 
come’; but as to the clroumstancer, he seemed 
as ignorant as I am myself.” 

"Ohi! dear, dear!” and Sasan began to cry. 

"Now don’t give way ; we've got to keep our 
heads clear, or we shall catch it, If {t's any- 
thing serfous they'll be wanting a bedroom on 
the ground floor. We must have » fre in the 
blue room, and see that hot water, brandy, and 
everything they are likely to ask for is ready to 
hand,” said the butler, thoughtfully. 

“Oh! tf I could only ride, I'd ride cff Belton 
way, and ses if I could catch sight of anyone 
who's been ont with the hounds,” 

**‘Nob a bad idea, Of course, anyone out 
hanting would be bound to know, I'll go to the 
stables at once,” and he turned awsy, 

Meanwhile, Colonel Springold’s carriage was 
going at a swinging pace as soon as Ib reached 
the level high-road ; hedges, leafless trees, white 
gate-poats, seemed to fly past, but still the pace 
was not fast enough to satisfy Valerie's feverish 
Impatience, 

She sat bolt upright, her lips tightly pressed 
together like her hands, ber eyes fixed on the 
world outside the window. 

She did not ask a single question; her mind 
was totally evgrossed by the fact that her fatber 
was ill, perhaps dying, and she might not even 
be fn time to receive his last kise. ' 

Deteils seemed of no importaoce—no mat!er 
how the fall had heppened, the result was the 
only th{ng of consequence, 

If he died, she would not care to know if Ib 
were irom too reckless riding, or from o fault on 
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the part of his horae—the beautiful roan which 
he always said carried him better than any other. 
If he got well, she would never let him hunt 
again—oh, never—~or, if he did, she would always 
go with him—always !—when she was going to 
be married In seven days ! 

Flossie sat by her side in perfect silence, She 
had played her part, and found it detestably 
hard, but she would not add to ib by any 
bypocerisies. 

Colonel Darrell was responsible for everything, 
and {f there were any wickedness in the matter, 
the guilt was his, not hers, 

Sbe had a note in her pocket which was to 
absolve her from all blame when the trick was 
found out; she was to appear as the tool, and 
no$ the accomplice, 

The carriage suddenly came to a standetill at 
the corner of a Jape. 

Valerie looked at her with s question In her 
eyes, but her tongue seemed dump, 

Fiossie bent forward and kissed ber, 

“I must say good-bye, Tos mare can go no 
further, but they have sent a carriage for you, 
You know I told you they had taken him to an 
ian ; and you won’t mind going alone, .Of course 
the others will be there,’’ 

All the while she was picking her way through 
the mud to the spot where another brougham 
was etanding, with a pair of black horses, close to 
a clump of firs, 

There was ® man on the box besides the driver, 
bat he did not get down, or even turn round, 
when Lady Valerie spravg io. Tae coachman, 
however, evidently knew that speed was necessary, 
for no sooner had Mics Springold shut the door 
upon her friend than the carriage started off as 
if the horses had suddenly taken fright, and 
Lady Valerle sat with white checks and eyes 
wide open with terror, thankful at least for the 
2 was taking her—to Colonel Darrell's 
arme 


OHAPTER XLIX, 
IN HIS POWER! 


THE carriage sped on through the cold, grey 
day, and Lady Valerie, in her wild avxfety, never 
noticed whither {t was token her. They passed 
through a village now and then, where the 
labourers stood still in open-mouthed astonleh- 
ment at the pace at which the black horses were 
going, but they did nod halt till they drew up at 
the fron gates belonging to the private grounds 
of a white house, 

Then one of the men got down and opened 
the gates, and drove on, past clumps of ever- 
greens whose leaves were shining with the damp- 
ness of the atmosphere, to a front door, which 
seemed to luom suddenly ond of the growing 


moist, 

Evidently they were expected, because the door 
was thrown open before anyone had time to ring, 
and a solemn: locktpg butler came down the steps 
to assist Lady Valerie to alight. Even in her 
preoccupied state of mind she noticed that this 
did not look like an inn, but she only enppored 
that Miss. Springold had been mietaken, 

“Allow me,’ said the servant, as she 
fumbled nervonsly with the handle of the carriage- 
door. 

“Where ls my father?” she asked, hoarsely, 
her heart beating so faet that she conld ecarcely 
speak, 

“Ta the drawing-room, miss. Will you step 
into the brary for a minute?” sud he threw 
open a@ door on the right of the hall, 

She had kept up so bravely, but now the 
moment was near when she was to see him, and 
she did not know how terribly changed he might 
be. A sickening fear came over her, and she 
dropped down on a eofa because she had not the 
strength to stand, ? 

Pcesently the door opened ; her heart seemed 
to beat, with two loud bammers in her ears, 
Fancy, lf the face ehe loved were horribly dis- 
figared ; and in a moment che pictured fb grey 
and ghastly, with blood pouring from a gash on 
the forehead! There was a step on the carpet, 
and she looked up to see Colonel Darrell coming 
towards her in huntiog-drees, b!ack coat, and 








white cords, with splashes of mud on his high- 
boots. His dresa, aesamed for that special pur- 
pose, told her where he had been, Therefore she 
was not surprised—perhaps he bad been nearest 
the Earl when he feil, and so had picked him up 
and brought him to a stranger’s house, 

He took her hands {in his and looked down into 
her face, his own white with excessive but 
suppressed excitement, and a wave of compassion 
swept over his heart. It went against him to 
think {t was through him thas she had been so 
terribly frightened, but surely the end justified 
the means, 

“ Take me to him,” she breathed faintly, and 
he saw how she trembled, 

“ Not till you are more composed. Walt a 
moment,” 

© No, I must see him at once!” her eyes still 
with that startled look of terror, not for herself, 
but for her dying father. 

“He tg not eo bad as we fesred,” he eald, 
soothingly, afraid that hfs confederate had gone 
too far, and that he would gain no power over 
her as long as she was entirely engrossed by the 
one ides, Somehow, In spite of his reckless 
determination to win her against her own will, 
he wae not cruel by nature, and {t touchsdhim 
to see how she had forgotten’ all fear for herself 
in her anxfety for her father. ‘Indeed, his 
injuries are much slighter than we thought,” 
watching her iotently as he spoke. 

She drew a deep breath, and the tears rushed 
{nto her eyer. 

“ Thank Heaven!” 

He smiled tenderly, and led her back to the 
sofa, 

* 8ib down, When your nerves are more’com- 
posed I will take you to him.” 

He knew that every 'nioment was of valae to 
him, and he had. to exert his whole’ powers of 
self-restraint to hide thé wild impatience which 
was consuming him, bat at..the same time he 
knew as well that over-haste would ruin all, 

Keeping himself in check, as he had often 
eur the spirit of bis own favourite horse 
Kismet, he talked to her gravely, slitting at a 
little G@istance from ‘her, detailing the clrcam- 
stances of the accident, till by-and-by the fic of 
trembling was over, and she looked up at him 
and sald with truth,— 

"Tam quite calm now.” 

“T am a bit of doctor, Would you allow me 
to feel your pulse }”’ 

She held out her hand with ready obedience, 
and he put his fingers on her soft white wriat, 

“ Galloping as If to win a race,” he ssid, with 
a smile ; ‘but steadier, than it war, Iwill go 
and see what the doctor says.” 

He went out of the room quickly; and going 
Into the drawing-room rang a bell. 

‘* Why is Mr. Porter not here?" he asked, as 
soon as the butler appeared in answer. 

** He sent to say that he could not be here for 
three hours, air, as he had to go to a funeral at a 
distance,” : 

* Three hours!” his face blank with ubter dis- 
may as he muttered an awful cath. 

Then he recalled bie sslf-control with an effort, 
and after a few galnutes of anxtous thought told 
the butler to bring him a decanter of port and 
two wine-glasser. 

As soon as the order was obeyed, aud @he 
servant gone, Colonel Darrell took a small packet 
out of his pocket, poured some wine into one of 
the glasses, and shook some white powder into 
ib, carefully measuring the quantity with his 
eye, 

Then he atirred {t with his penkuife till the 
powder was entirely absorbed in the wine, held ft 
up to the light to be quite sure that there was 
nothing to make 1b look different to an ordinary 
glass of port, and being satisfied with the result 
took ib inte the library; 

Lady Valerie looked up at him with eager 
eyes. 

** Did you think I was never coming!” with a 
smile, 

Tb pleased him to see anything but aversion in 
her eyes, although he knew that the eagerness 
was pot for him. 

‘The Earl is marvellonsly better; but the 
doctor is afraid of any agitation, and he inalsts 


upon your drinking this before he will allow you 
to see him,” 

Bat I may go directly I have?” 

“Do you think that avy one conld jwish to 
keep you away ?” 

No, why should they ?” 

He put the giass into her hand, and she con!d 
not gaess how the mere contact with her slender 
fingers made the blood boll In his velus, 

She drank {t off {n feverish haste, thinking the 
sooner It was swallowed the sooner she would get 
to her father, and then she sprang to her feet, 
Now,” she said, “I am ready,” 

“Yes,” he sald, slowly, as he watched her, 
‘the Earl will be delighted to see you,” . 
She took a few steps forward and then stopped, 
atretching out her hands aa if to fee) for some- 
thirg to catch hold of. What was this dizziness 
which made her totter like a baby ? 

Tae floor seemed as if is were waving up and 
down Ike the waves of the sea, aud the writing- 
table in the middle of the room seemed to rise 
up to meet her, A bt came over her eyez, 
end the lids close down till the long 
lashes rested on be —_ and with o slg’ of 
utter wpe @ fell into the arma which 
were ae willing to receive her. 

A gleam of exquisite tenderness lit up Colone} 
Darrell’s ustially stern face as he lifted her gently 
on to the sofa, and knelt down beside her,. Was 
there ever.such loveliness before? And all this 
would. be his owh when four hours were over if 
only bis secret was kept till all was finished. 

It was enongh to turr. hfe |, the 
sudden fenae of possession after 4 year-and-a 
half of fmpotent longing. 

T6 had all ‘been planned with the most prudent 
fo t, which bad fo in 6 RB, and 
pro agelost act t, He had fixed on the 
day af the meet at Beltonas one on which Marle 
de Ravigny was sure to go out hunting, and 
Lady Vi was to stay at home, 

There was delicacy and reserve fn her nature 
which would make her nob anxious to.exhibit 
herself in public so shortly before her wedding ; 
heat the Te i Lesa Ayes not wg to dis- 
appoint the M an anger the coronet 
which seemed to be waiting for her. vit bin 

Rex Verreker had gone up to town, ag he 
thought Darréil was safe In London ; the Earl 
was riding somewhere across country with Dain- 
tree and most of the gentlemen of the r - 
bourhood,, There would be nothing suspicions 


In the arrival of Mise Springold, and if the buns 
was anythidg of a run, the Harl would not a r 
in péfeon t¢ Rive the Me to her 


te bah yy in the 
afternoon. Probably some time ba 
io making up thelr minds what fo do; th 
sommepes7 would we over to Sete to fiad 
out the meariing of the mystery, w others 
walted till the messenger came back, os 
Firtree-lane was the only direction that Floste 
could give, for he had carefully concealed Valerie’s 
final destination, and when they ed. the 
lane they would be hopelessly puzzled. 
Hours mnsb elapze before they could gét on 
the right track, and by that time hé would be 
quite ready to receive the Et] and as many of 
them ae liked to come, , be 
Aamile of confident triumph was on his face 
az he rose up from hie knees to stir the fire, “To 
anewer to vigorous poke a brilliant blaze 
lighted op the room, aud brought its old-fashioned 
farniture {nto fall relief. 
It would have been a comfortable room ba 
for the desolate look of the empty bookcases and 
the absence of all ornaments 


except one vase con- 
taining red and white camellias on the writing- 


table, ot 

The mantelplece was quite bare, and the whole 
effect was that ofa farnished house hurriedly let 
to ® new occupant who had not aa yet had time 
to eettle down in It, which was the casé, : 

The former owner had left Eogland suddenly 
to take an appointment in Indis, and bis solfctors 
had been glad to let the house to Colonel Darrell 
for a month whilst on the look-out for another 
tenané, 

Alone with Valerfe de Montfort !—he.conld 
scarcely believe {t, She would be his In spite. of 





Rex Verreker—his to love, to cherish, to caress ; 
her beauty would be bis to deck as he chose with 
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the stores of jewels he had collected during 


a a re ne es Serene comer 
was daylizht when I came, What will papa | and almost gave a shout of trlumph, The last 
scorn him-as ebe | think of me?” test had been tried, and it had succeeded, The 


his travels In the East ; and 
might abt first in pasefonate resentment, 
she would come back to him in tender submie- 
sion, with her dark eyes full of love, kisses trem- 
bling on her lips, for there was not.a woman who 
could resist him if be chose to make his power 
felt, 

Again and again he went up to the sofa where 
she lay, and thought that he had never seen her 
look so deliciously lovely before. Toere were dark 
circles round her eyes, and her long lashes looked 
almost black, 

He stooped his head with the passionate long- 
fog to touch those lips with hie, but the Instincts 
of a gentleman made him draw back, swed by a 
girl's eweet- innocence. 

There would be time enough in the future, 
when shé wodld’ be content to offer what he was 
honourable enough not to steal without her 
knowledge... He prided himself upon thie proof 
of his self-test t, bat he seemed to forget 
that to steal a kiss was a sninll injary compared 
to stealing hereelf, as he was doing now. 

Time crawled op, the room grew dark, he went 
to the windows and closed the shutters, then rang 
the bell for candles, which he took from the 
butler’s hand, and placed on the mantelpiece, 

“Ts everything ready 1” 

* Yes, sir. The ladyand gentleman are In the 
drawiog-room waiting, and I have lighted the 
— as well as the candelabras againat the 
wall.” 

“Then pub them out at once. The less light 
the better. Two candles on the centre table 
will be sufficient, No sign of Mr, Porter yet ?” 

“No, sir; I will let you know the moment he 
arrives,” 

Keep the front door bolted, and tell Slee- 
man te come to me,” 

“ He's not here, sir, I thought you had sent 
him ont,” 

Colonel Darrell frowned, — 

“Send him to me directly he comes in.” 

Tarning away he muttered to himself, — 
~ “What the deacs does the fellow mean by 

himself off jast when [ want him most! 
I shall get rid of him as soon as I can, for 
Valerie won't be able to bear the sight of him, 


CHAPTER L. 
UNDER THE SPELL, 


Tr would be Impossible to say~ how often 
Cvlonel Darrell looked at his watch during the 
course of that afternoon ; but the longest day 
must have an end, and before the end there 
came the sound of wheels outside, and @ knock 
at the front door, 


Colonel Darrell hurried from the room to in- 
tercept the butler before he could open fb, 

‘Look out of the window firat, you block- 
head,” he sald, angrily,, ad the servant ran into 
an adjoining room to reconnoltre. 

**1v’s the parson, alr,” 

“All right, let him in; take him into the 
drawing room, and tell him I will come at once.” 

“ Now for it,” he said to himself as he drew 
® deep breath, and stood over the sofa where 
Valerie was stiil lying in a state of happy un- 
consclousness, There was not an instant to lose ; 
the game was fn his hands to lose or win! Now 
that the supreme moment had come his con- 
fidence almost failed him, What if he had over- 
rated his powers, and the spell would nob work | 

Bat he would not allow himself time to think. 
He roused her as fast as he could with the 
strongest smelling salts, and held a cup of black 
coffee, which he had kept down by the fire for 
half the afternoon, to her lps as soon as they 
were able to part. 

She dravk ib, and then her feeb dropped down 
to the ground ; she rubbed her eyes, and eat up, 

Before she had time to ask a question or to 
make @ remark, he said,— 

“Your father ts walting for you,” 

“ And you have let me sleep here! Why, how 
late ft is 1" looking round with wondering eyes 
at the closed shutters and lighted candles, ‘' It 





“I told him thabd you had fainted.” 

"*T must go to him ab once,” and che at- 
tempted to rise, 

¢ lafd his hand on her shoulder, 

“ You must walt an Instant.” 

“Excuse me, I have walted too long already |” 
drawing herself away from his tonch, as If she 
now for the first tlme remembered her aversion 
to him, 

He saw it, and folded hie arms acrcas his 
heaving chest, looking down at her with ea 
davgerous tenderness in bis eyes. 

Bat he had himself well in hand, and his 
manner was cold and deferential. 

“Listen! Lady Velerie i” he sald, gravely, 
“Your father is suffering from a blow on the 
head, and the slightest excitement is sure to 
bring on concussion of the brain! Your nerves 
are all upset! Your heart is beating at fever- 
rate| You are in no state togo Into a patient's 
room !’” 

“ But I must |” réstralned from springing to 
“ — because he was standing atrajght in front 
of her, 

“ Yield yourself to me, and you shall. Place 
yourself in my hands, aud your nerves shall be 
calmed in five minutes !” 

A coal jumped out of the grate, and the tension 
of his own nerves was co great that he started as 
if he had been shot, 

It was hard to keep his head clear and appear 
cool and collected—ready to seize upon every 
chance that offered—when his ears were stralued 
to catch every sound outelde. 

‘*Ycou know I bave a power,” he added, 
meng ; and he saw the shudder that selzed 


or, 

**T am afraid !—butI will be calm—indeed I 
will !” clasping her hands tightly, 

“You would break down, and do a world of 
nalachief at the first sight of him! Whatare you 
afraid of f Your friends are within call. Your 
father's room is just the other side of the passage. 
They have consented that I should try wy 
method, as chlorodyne and sal volatile have dove 
no good; and what motive could I have but 
your own good?” 

His voice was low and steady, though his heart 
was bursting with impatience, becauce he knew 
tbat this delay might be fatal. 

‘* Try,” che said, seeing that there was no other 
way of galoing her own end, 

And, after all, there was nothing to fear, when 
the others were in the next room, ready to come 
at the first call, 

If they bad sent him they would only wait o 
little while before they came to see after her, as 
they all mistrusted him as much as she did, 

A gleam shot from his eyes ; but he still con- 
trolled himself by the force of his fron will, 

* Look at me!" 

She raised her eyes to his, and kept them there 
fixed on his glowing pupils by a power which she 
could not realst, 

**T am your master’s spirit,” he said, in a low, 
impressive voice, “I know every secret of your 
heart, and if I choose I can compel you to confess 
them by word of mouth. Your will is mine, and 
subject to mine |” 

He lifted his hands as he spoke with something 
shining brightly between them, whilst he concen- 
trated all the strength of his will on the girl 
before him. 

“T can make you hope what I hope, wish what 
I wish, live as long as I may live, and die when I 
die! Now sleep!” lowering his hands, 

And as he lowered them her eyelids fell, He 
drew a deep breath; hls power had not falled 
him; his will, working first on her Imagination, 
controlled her nerves, and made her senses subju- 


gate. 

* Stand!” 

She rose obediently, but like a person in a 
dream, 

pr anewer when I speak to you. Say “I 
Ww ’ 

He bent hia head, and fixed his eyes upon her 

It was only a whisper, but he ralsed his head, 





moisture stood on his forehead, for the happiness 
of his life depended on It, 

A thrill of exquisite delight ran throngh his 
pulses as he felt that he couid do with her as he 
Miked ; that she was entirely in his hands for 
better or for woree, aven before those fatal worde 
were said, 

He drew her passive hand through his arm, and 
led her out of the library, down the hall, and into 
the drawing-room, and as he went he locked right 
and left for the slouching form of Zsbedee Siee- 
man, bub he was nowhere to be ceen, 

A slight frown puckered his forehead, but, 
after all, 10 did not matter much, only in case of 
an emergency he liked to have his ready tool at 
hand, 

The drawing-room was a large room farvished 
with old-fashioned yellow damask and ebony 
chairs and cabinets. Ib was dimly ighted by 
two candles In tali silver candlesticks, shaped 
like Corlathian piliara, and placed on a table 
covered with » crimson cloth. On ths right side 
of the table stood a clergyman in a white sur- 
plice, with a prayer-book in his hand, and just 
behind him was « smaller table, with papers, 
pens, and a travelling Inkstand, On the left alde 
were two people, whom Colonel! Darrell vaguely 
introduced with a wave of his hand, as the aunt 
and uncle of the bride, 

The Rsv. James Porter, temporary eabstitute 
for the absent rector, looked nervously from one 
to the other, There was something so strange 
and inexplicable in the component parts of this 
wedding-pirty—the lovely girl standing before 
him with closed eyes, as if she were more than 
half asleep—the aristocratle bridegroom, with 
the pale, determined face and disordered dress ; 
the silent lady and gentleman acting the part of 
witnesses, but looking as if their usual sphere was 
the housekeeper’s room or the pantry, 

**T hope there fs nothing irregular }” he began, 
In a hesitating voice, 

“Nothing at all. Here is the special i!cense,” 
drawing {t out of bis pocket, "and everything 
has been done according to law. Pray, proceed |” 
his tone bespesking the exasperated impatience 
from which he was sufferivg, 

“The lady Is of age?” with a questioning 
look at the drooping face which looked so {n- 
effably young and fanocent, 

“ Ask her own aunt.” 

** Yee, sir,” came from under the folds of an 
unusually thick veil, 

Then Colonel Darrell stepped forward, and 
said, in a low volce,— 

“This lady is blind, and more than half deaf. 
The ceremony is therefore very trying to her, 
and, with your permiselop, we will leave on) all 
that is not absolutely necessary,” 

Added to his fear of interruption wae the other 
fear that his inflaence might be waulng, and thas 
she would efther be roused completely before the 
“T will” was enid, or elee, at least, nob answer 
when the question was asked. Half mad ad any 
delay, he bit his Hp tll the blood came, whilso 
maintaining o calm demeanour. 

” Blind and deaf | poor young thing !” thought 
Mr, Porter, compassionately, ‘‘ 1 hope this fierce- 
looking man will know how to take proper care 
of her!” 

Then he bowed his assent, and opened his 
book once again, He had still an Instinctive mils- 
giving that all was not right, but be had no 
excuse for refusing to perform the service. A 
epecial licente exempts either bride or bride- 
groom from the necessity of stayfng In the parish 
fora certain period before the marriage, so there 
were no questions to be asked on that score, aud 
there was something about Colonel Darrell’s 
manner which showed that he would not submit 
patiently to idle interrogatories. 

The lady and gentleman took up thelr posi- 
tion behind the bridal pair, the clergyman cleared 
his throat, the marriage service began. 

There was not a sound in the room but Mr. 
Porter's volce, Oolonel Darrell stood rigid asa 
statue, his hands clicched tight, hie eyes fixed on 
Lady Valerie in breathless sus 

The first exhortation was lefo out to save time ; 
at the end of the second a slight quiver passed 
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over the bride's passive face, but her eyes re- 
mained closed, 

Colonel Darrell, watching ber closely, feared 
that she would be roused before theend. He 
sald his “I will” hastily, almost tripping up the 
solemn words as they fell from Mc. Porter's 
Nps, and then bending down, whiepered In her 
ear,— 

"Say, ‘I will !'” 

The clergyman was waliiog. ‘‘aere was a 
breathless pause, The two strangers leant 
forward, 

"Say, ‘I willl’” repeated Darrell, hoarse with 
emotion. 

The pale Hps moved—a gleam of triam 
shot from his eyea ; only a few minutes more she 
would be his wife, and ‘ Those whom God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder.” His 
heart beat eo loud that he could scarcely hear apy 
other sound, 

"Say, ‘I willl’” 

“[~—I——”"—(the pale face grew paler atill ; 
the eyelids twitched ) —“ I—w——” 

Oae minute more, and the vow would have 
been made ; but ab that supreme moment there 
was a rush of footsteps slong the passage, and 
the door was burst violently open, 

Rex Verreker iooked wildly from one to the 
other, as if ecaréely crediting the scene before 
him ; then sprang forward, and laid bis hand on 
the bride's shoulder. 


“I forbid this marriage!" he said, in a volce 
of thunder, 

"By what right?" stammered Mr, Porter, 
letting his book fall down on the ground. 

* The right of an affianced busband |” 

‘Stop at your peril!’ sald Colonel Darrell, 
sternly, his face white as death. “This lady te 
half married to me—by her own free will and 
consent j” 

Lord Mershall had come in unperceived, 
ae Zsbedee Sleeman was crouching outside the 

oor. 

" Valerie, speak |” 

A shudder passed through her frame ; then to 
the clergyman’s intense amazement, she opened 
her eyes wide, and stretching out her hands to 
her lover said, entreatingly,— 

* Take me to my father }”’ 

Colonel Darrell covered his face with his hands. 
All was over, Verreker’s volce had broken the 
mesmeric spell; and, as if conscious that theic 
services were no longer required, his two witnesses 
crept out of the room. 


OHAPTER LI. 
BETRAYER AND BRTRAYED. 


“You have come too late,” said Ouvlonel 
Darrell, recovering himself with an effort, “and 
I defy yo to prove any legal right to ‘»terfere | 
You are neither parent nor guardian ; and this 
gentleman,” with a glance at Mr. Porter, ‘‘Is 
bound by my license to continue the service |” 

“Then he will continue it without a bride }” 
sald Rox, soornfally, as Valerie c'ung to his 
arm. ‘You must be mad to think I would give 
her up!” 

“You cannot take Lidy Valerie Darrell as 
your wife,” with a cold eneer; “and the Earl 
would prefer me ae a son-Ja-law to the loss of his 
daughter's repatation |!” 

Rex turned white with a terrible fear, and 
looked at the clergyman with queetioning eyes, 

Tae marriage service was only jast begun,” 
said Mr, Porter, firmly. ‘'' There wae no change 
of name ae yet ; and if you assure me that there 
has been fraud I can refuse to proceed,” 

* Your own eyes can tell you that there was 
no compulaion!” said Colonel Darrell, hotly, 
You saw her come into the room, and I defy you 
to say ib was not of her own free will!” 

“She seemed to me to have little consclousness 
of what was golng on, but that I thought was 
nabaral, considering her infirmities.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by my in- 
ficmities |" sald Valerie, her voice trembling with 
agitation, ‘‘And I don’s know what you are 
doing here ; but all I want is to be taken to my 





father. They say he fs iJ, and they won't let 
me ses him |” 

“There has been some trick!” exclaimed 
Mec. Porter, shutting up his book in some ex- 
cltement; “and till afl Is explained I refase to 
proceed |"’ 

* Are you aware that I can report you to the 
bishop? My license fs correct, and that is all 
that eoncerns you. Lady Valerie, ltsten |” stand- 
ing straight In front of her. ‘You cannot go 
back to the world half-marrled—your only chance 
is to throw In your lot with mine, and on my 
houour, I will be a good husband to you. ’ 

For a moment all the sternness went out of his 
face, and his volce was soft as a woman’r. 

The others waited In allence for her anewer. 

‘*Half-married 1 I don’t understand—there 
is some mistake,” still holding tight to Verreker’s 
arm, though she raised her troubled eyes to 
Darrell’s for an instant, 

“ Never mind, {t is all a fraud—come sway,” 
said Rex, impatiently, arxlous to put several 
miles between her and the cdious man who had 
carried her off. 

'* Bat I want to understand.” 

‘*Your father Is well—bis illness was only a 
subterfuge to bring you here.” 

‘*Hear him!” cried Verreker, his eyes 
blezing. 

‘ "My father well!" a joyous light shining in 
ere. 

“Yes, ib was a fraud, I confess ib, but it 
answered, and you came. Since two o’clock you 
have been in my house—{t is now just sever,” 
@ peculiar smile played round his lips; “ don’b 
you think after that it would be as well to go on 
with the marriage service }” 

Verreker started forward with clenched fist, 
bat Lord Marshall held him back. 

** Walt, and don’t spoll her innocence! ” 

“Go on! Thank Heaven it wae never begun. 
You know that in the past I always hated you ; 
and now that yn have deceived me by the 
cruellest of lies, I pray Heaven that I may never 
see your face again! Tske me away, Rex,” her 
voice faltering ; ‘‘ to be in his house nearly stifies 


“I will,” and he began to lead her to the 
oor. 

“ Stop,” cried Colonel Darrell, his chest heav- 
log, his eyee flashing, “if you go from me now 
your character is lost for ever!” 

* After that,” sald Lord Marshall, stepping 
forward, I will spare you no lopger. Unless 
you take immediate steps for your own saf 
you will be arrested for the murder of Valentina 
Msrini.” 

Colonel Darrell recolled, his face ghastly. 

_ ” = you have betrayed your friend,”’ be said, 
owly. 

"You are no longer my friend,” drawing him- 
self up with unaccustomed dignity. “ You have 
placed yourself beyond the pale of gentleman by 
your dastardly conduct to that girl.’ 

“I have never her—I have treated 
her with scrupulous reverence, on my word of 
honour }” 

"T knew it 1” with contemptuous sbraptnesr. 
a Verreker, the sooner we depart the 

ter ” 


**I—T can’t let him go like thie,” muttered 
Rex between bis teeth. 

* Perhaps you would like Lady Valerie to look 
on whilet you thrashed him!’ in a sarcastic 
undertone. “ Piace her In the dog-cart, and let 
us be gone. The econer she ia oud of this the 
better.” 

“You are right,” and withont another look ab 
his enemy he led her from the room. 

Colonel Darrell followed her with his eyes, hie 
face twitching convaleively. After all he had 
lost her, and the long blank future lay stretched 
out before him to be spent without her. He 
stood as if rooted to the ground, like one of the 
elms outside, and never noticed how Lord 
Marshall, after one glance In his direction, fol- 
lowed his friends, nor how the yman 
divested himself of his clerical attire, and after 
packing it op in his bag, hurried from the room, 
as tf glad to breathe a purer atmosphere. 

Colonel Darrell found himself alone—everyone 
had deserted him. The housekeeper and butler 
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Tus bicycle foot is an allment developed by 
women riders, and Is caused by wearing the thin- 
soled, French-heeled bocte which are fashionable 
for wheeling this season, and also from care'ess 
or incorrect dismounting. 


One of the greatest wonders of Java, “the 
fire island,” a large lake of boiling mud, is situated 
almost in the plains of Grobogana, some distance 
tothe north-east of Solo. Is is nearly two miles 
in circumference, and in the centre immense 
columns of soft, hob mud may be seen continually 
rielog and falling, ke black timbers thrust forth 
end then suddenly withdrawn by a galnt’s bane. 
Besides the phenomena of the columns, there 
are two gigentic bubbles near the western edge, 
which fill up like buge balloons and explode ca 
an average three times per minate, 


From ancient times the horse has been az 
object of special veneration by almost all peoples. 
Iv was so among the Greeks, and-Tacltus eaye 
the Romans in early times kept white horses fn 
the sacred groves at the expense of the S:ate. I 
was thought that the nelg of the horee was 
a sign of victory fm battle, and the warrior whose 
steed neighed on the eve of a cor filct felt assured 
of success, On the other hand, if the horse 
failed to neigh ib was looked on as an evil omen, 
In some parts of Germany part of a horse’s head 
hung above the doors of stables and stalla was 
supposed to bring good fortune, and even amorg 
ourselves at the present time thero le | very 
prevalent feeling that the horseshoe brings good 
luck. In fact, the horseshoe, more than any 
other object, is the emblem of » bappy tarn tx 
sffaire, In some parts of Europe iv is’ belleved 
that a horee's hoof under a child’s pillow prevents 
convulsions, and a horse’s tecth ere supposed to 
keep away the toothache, If a horse shies at a 
house, that house is thought to be threatened 
with misfortune. 
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whom he had bribed to act the part of uncle and 
aunt to Lady Valerie, in order to rob 1 of the 
ry of a runaway match, had stolen away 
at the first alarm, satisfied with th» price they 
had been pald, and anxfous to escape ail evil con- 


spantel 
Be went to the door and called ‘‘ Zsbedes!” 
& voloe that resounded through the empty 
reidors, again and yet again, but no answer 


“ With whom 1” his face da: kening. 

“With the two gentlemen who drove up to 
the back door about half-an-hour ago, She 
thought they were special friends of yours, air, 


as Sleermman was with them!” 

Oolomel Darrell sald no’ , but as soon as 
the servant bad withdrawn paced up and down 
the room in violent sgitation 
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gh the heart of the great tor 

long years has lain this almost lapetbable Gout. 
mony te the enterprice, courage, and, alas! mis- 
eh ok canta of ite citizens of the sfx:fes, 
pert have examined the tunnel, and 

it to be composed of the very best 


= 
os 
3 
; 


and but little sffected earth, molsture, or 
disuse for all its lengthy interment and neglect 
Representing as Jb dor. the burial of close on 
£200,000, is {t not simply marvellous that no 
effort until the present has been made to rescue 
this valuable property ong Nyradeven-qpeae ar. 4 
whiskered and turn {b to some profita 

utility? The anewer fs that the tunnel had been 
forgotten, lost, and the man who ' found’ 


Easton Station. 
Should the of the discoverer be 
realleed—and dog ah on the reports of 


lead not likely to be worked out until 
fiying ines are as ubiquitous and numerous 
as hansome in London ts, . George 
Threlfall, ® consulting exgineer, of 50, Fenchurch 


the authortiee—he has struck 
et itn 


need a little cheering up myself.” 


Screet, ‘found’ the tunnel, and the atory of his 
discovery is one of surmounting an almost Inter- 
mioable Alps of obstacles, and a period of five 
years occupled with continual etraggie before 
auccess crowned his efforts.”—From “ London’s 
Lost Tunnel,” to the April number of the 
Wixpson Macazrne, 
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FACETIA. 


Jineso: “I hear you're a great collector of 
— 1” Sclentific Qce: ‘ Yea ; here comes my 

“ How fs the dentist next to you getting on!” 
“Weill, I should judge that his business was a 
howling muccess,” 

"Ir doesn’t seem possible that we are married,” 
he said. ‘* George dear,” replied the young wife, 
“ here isa bill for a bonnet 1 bought to-day.” 

Lartie Gian (to visitor): “ Don’t you think I 
look jast lire mamma?” Her mother: ‘ Hush, 
dear ; don’t be vaiv.” 

Brees: “ That man Dobbs is going round tell- 
ing lies about you.” Boggs: “1 don’t mind that, 
wee begins to tell the truth I'll break his 


Mai: “ Those people next door are newly 
married.” Mistress: “How do you know!”’ 
Maid: “I see the husband helping with the 
housework.” 

B'Jusxs : ‘ Miss Simperley f2 quite an ocullst, 
isn’t she!” B'Jove: “I dont understand,” 
+t ae “She's always making eyes, ian’t 

Boarpine-Hovuse-Keurer (to"new servant) : 
‘*] wish you would go up and down stairs two 
ate time, Matilda; it would save my carpete so 
much.” 

See: “Ob, Jack! You didn’t shoot that 
pror little bird, did you?’’ He: “* Why, yes, 
dear ; I thought you'd like it to trim a hat.’ 
She: “Oh, how good of you! It’s perfectly 
lovely.” 

HuspaxD: * Smikeson’s wife ls awsy, and I'm 
da there this eveniog to cheer him ap.’’ 

: “ Why don’t you bring him here?’ Hur- 
band: “ Well—er-—I’m not very well and 


Doctor: "Troubled with sleeplessness, eh } 
Eat something before golng to bed.” Patient: 
- , doctors; you once told me never to eat 

before going to bed!” Doctor (with 
digalty): ‘‘ That was in November. Science has 


Surre (who had f fally left bie purse 
the pane ‘leet tight): Have oa sy: 
dear neket I have cane + 
new piano-stool, some lace curtains, and such a 


Tononamus: ‘You just used the expression 
‘fin du afecle.” What does that mean!’ Onl- 
tured Party: ‘It fs Frerch, and means end of 
the peng oe J, as : on . ee 
ou ay the century.” t 3 
TBecetse that isn’t French.” wr 
Hz (timidly): “ Now that we are engaged, I— 
magma Pag you 2 S I 

msyn’t encouragingly): " Yes 
. Make the mosd of your time, dear. 
There's no telling how long an engagement will 
last nowadays, you know.” 

Hussanpd (of a month): ‘My love, what 
cook-book do you use?” Bride: " Sometimes 
one and sometimes another. Ma and grandma 
and my siz aunts gave me about o dozen of 
em.” Husband (meditatively): ‘ I wonder how 
it would do to not use any for » while.” 

Mrs D'Avnoo (fndignantly): ‘‘ What! Move 
oud of the cloy and live in the suburbs! Indeed 
Aired mpg — D'Avnoo eer 

economize) : &® pretty woman 
en Guear texecia Geomaiite ok ote aaa ina 





ston at a suburban rail: station waiting for 
husband.” She o—_" 


Acext; “ Madam, can’t I sell you this vala- 
able book!” Madam: “My eyes are bad; I 
can’t read.” “Your children can read it to 
you.” ‘I'm e spinster, sir; my affections are 
set on a parrot.” ‘‘O madam, kind fate has 
brought us together; this is a work on ‘The 
Care of Parrots,’ ’’ 


"Yee, pa; atthe boarding-school we have to 
spell everything we eat or drink before the 
teacher will give it tous.’ ‘' Yes, my boy ; and 
& very good plan, too; makes you all epell well. 
Leuppose you manage to spell all the words?” 
“On, yor, pa, until it comes to physic, and 1 
always break down at that, and can’t for the life 
of me spell it.” 


Jupcs; “You say you want a divorce for 
cruelty,” Sad Man: “ Yes, y’r honour.” Judge: 
“ Now, see here! How could a little bit of a 
woman like that be cruel to a great big fellow 
like you?” Sad Man: “I guess, y’r honour, 
Thi withdraw the sult and wait for a few years,” 
Jadge: “What for?” Sad Man: "I'll wait 
until you’ve been married a little while y’rself.” 


Maaiurnatz: “What have you to say for 
yourself?” Prisoner: ‘' Yer honour, I'm afraid 
this constable doesn’s draw a fine distinction 
between drunkeuness and excitement.” Magls- 
trate: “ Well, I will allow you to do that, for I 
shall give you the distinction of a fine, Ten 
abfilings if you were drunk, fourteen days if you 
were excited,’ Prisoner decided that he was 
drank. 

“Your narrative is too highly coloured,” 
remarked the editor, retu the baolky 
manuscript. “In whad way!” inquired tho 
disappoloted author, “ Why,”’ replied the editor, 
"in the very firet chapter you make the old man 
turn purple with rage, the villain turn green with 
envy, the hero turn white with anger, the 
heroine turn red with b!ushes, and the coachman 
turn blue with cold.” 

Gusst (struggling with beefeteak on his pla.e): 
"' Walter, le there  chemist’s shop near here +’ 
Walter: “Yes, sir! there is one jaet across the 
street.” Guest: “Do they sell mustard 
plasters?" Walter: “ Yes, sir ; and strong ones 
too, They touch the spod, and make ft tender 
where you put them.” Guest: ‘That's the 
sort 1 want. Please send for a dozen and put 
them on this beefsteak.” 

Hx fell on his knees before her, “I will do 
anything to prove my love for you,” he sald. 
**] will go to the ends of the earth if necessary. 
No task that you may set me can be too difficult, 
too hezardous. Only tell me what I can do to 
convince you———" “You might marry me,” 
she suggested almply. Taking everything {nto 
consideration, {t finally occurred to him that 
possibly the idea was a good one. 

“ Gzonas,” she sald, and her brilliant eyes 
sought the glowing embers, ‘'I don’t belleve you 
love me as you used to,” ‘‘ Why, Fanny,” he ex- 
claimed, sipping on bis dragon-embroidered 

» you are my idol!” “ Bat you dou’t 
show it ; you don’s worship me one tiny bit,” 
“Fanny |"—and his voice rang with all that fs 
empyresl, ‘‘only the wicked worship Idols,’ 
And with a gaze of nxncertalnty she again soughd 
the emberr. 

“ Jupaz,” sald the prisoner on trial for marder, 
as he rose to his feet, pale aa death, trembling In 
every limb, and holding In bls hand a copy of a 
weekly paper, ‘’ do I look like the portralt printed 
of me in this newspaper?” ‘“ There is a slight 
resemblance, prisoner,” replied the astonlehed 
jadge, ‘though, of couree———” “Then thore Is 
no use going avy further with thie trial, jadge,’’ 
groaned the stricken man, sinking {nto his chair ; 
*I want to die!” 

Ir ta recorded that » certain Hterary man of 
high reputation had occasion to remark to a 
waiter in the restaurant where he sometimes 
lanches,—"* Waiter, this beefsteak ls very tough.” 
The waiter looked at him with a sorrowfal ez- 
pression, and sighed deeply. ‘ Perhaps you will 
tell me,” sald the literary man, " sg: bps algh, 
fn that fashion?” ‘‘Ab, sir,” ssid the waiter, 
“TI took you for a man who always said origina) 





things, and here you come and say the same 
thing that all the rest of them do.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tux earliest autograph [no existence is that of 
Richard IL, 


Tue custom of wearing earrings has come 
down from the oarllest time. Among the 
Athenians {t was a algo of nobility to have the 
eare pierced, ° 


THE Tsar has sent bis autograph portraib and 
a beautiful silver breakfast service to Prince 
Borls of Balgaris, his god-child, In connection 
with the fourth anniversary of the little fellow’s 
*‘ conversion,” 


Ir fs arulein Germany that every Prince of 
Hohenzollern must learn a trade, Therefore, the 
German Crown Prince and his brotherr, when at 
Kiel, were {initiated foto the mysteries of ship- 
batiding, and spent a long time learning the 
different kinds of work, The late E=uperor 
Frederick. was a bookbinder. Hach Prince 
chooses the handiwork that he likes best, and 
learns the craft thoroughly. 


Tar painting of the Queen which has just been 
executed by the great French mester Benjamin 
Constant Is to be exhibited in the French Exhibi- 
tion this year. In this, the latest portrait of Her 
Majesty, she {s represented as sitting in a State 
chafr, wearing a black velvet dress adorned with 
old lace, the Order of the Garter, and a Crown on 
her head, Constant and Carolus Daran are 
frequently represented by portraits in the Eaglish 
and Freach galleries, 


THE German Empresa ‘ia, like most German 
ladles, very clever at fancy work. Some of her 
productious are worthy of an art school diploma. 
She has made recently a couple of eilken qallts 
for children’s cots and » cushion for a bazaar, 
which were really exquisite both in desiza and 
workmanship, Kulbting, too, Is a favourite 
pastime of hers, and the name of the socks 
which have been fabricated by her Majesty fs 
ch Legion,” 

P&EPARATIONS are being made In Potsdam for 
the reception of the Dachess of Albany and her 
eon, The Emperor has placed the Villa Jugen- 
helm at their disposal, and glven special commands 
that all is to be made as luxurious and comforb- 
able as poseible, The villa is charmingly situated 
on the Templin lake, within a short drive of the 
Palace. It fs a pleasant roomy house, with 
delightfal gardens ; it belonged for many years to 
Count Jugenhelm, was purchased by the Emperor 
some time ago and lent to the Russian ambassador 
Count Schouvaloff when recovering from a 
tedious {ilness, 

Ir fe rumoured that a marriage is being 
arranged between Prince George of Greece, the 
dashing “High Commissioner’ of Crete, and 
the beautifal Grand Dachess Hé dae Viadimir- 
ovna of Rassia, cousin of the Tsar. The former 
‘s thirty-one in Jane, and the latver just eighteen, 
and she was at one time betrothed to Princes 
Max of Baden, a match broken off most 
mysterfously last year. The contemplated 
onion would be most suitable, and is much 
favoured by tha Tear, with whom Prince George, 
his cousin, is a person@ gratissimo, Moreover, 
the Prines’s mother isa Rasslan Grand Dachess 
too, though hardly any relation of her son’s 
prospective bride, - Both the latter are Greek 
Catholics, 

Tre fashionable folk of Edward 1V.’s court 
rose with the lark, despatched thelr dinner at 
eleven o'clock, and sbortly after elght were 
wrapped fa slumber, In the Northumberland 
House Book for 1512 it is set forth that the 
family rose at alx in the morning, breakfasted at 
seven, dined at ten, and supped ab four in the 
afternoon, The gates were all shut at nine, 
and no farther logress or egress permitted. In 
1570, at the Udiversity of Oxford, it was usual 
to diue at eleven e’clock and sup at five in the 
afternoon. The dinner hour, which was once 
as early as ten o’clock has gradually got later, 
antil now it would be thought very eccentric 
in the fashionable wurld to slb down to table 
earlier than six-thirty, while others extend It to 
nine or ten, 





STATISTICS. 


Cakes sre made In Mexico from the eggs of 
two kinds of water-insects. 

Anout one-half of the population of Greece 
are agriculturists and shepherds. 

On the 110 equare miles of London's area, 
1.000 tons of soot settle yearly. 

In the Baltic Saa there are more wrecks 
than fn any other place ia the world. 

ENGLISHMEN drink five times as much tea as 
coffee ; Americans eight times as much cofice 
as tea, 





GEMS. 


Co orgration {fe better than criticism. 

He who judges another writes his own 
sentence. 

Oaly he can truly teach, who {s himself 
teachable, 

Men of great force are apt to have great 
faults, 

Crevernness fs a sorth of genius for instru- 
mentality, 1s is the brain of the hand. 

Many waste thelr powers in getting wealob, 
and then waste thelr wealth in gettiog power. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


AprLt TarrieTs —Line some patty pans with 
good puff paste; bake; when cold fill with 
stewed apples, nicely sweetened, and flavour 
with lemon; beat up a little cream, sweeten to 
taste, ornament each tartlet with a ring of fb, 
and place # small lump in the centre ; dust over 
the cream a little powdered sugar coloured with 
cochineal, 

Aprtz SHarz.— One and a-half pounds of 
apples, rind and jaice of one lemon, one ounce 
gelatine, five ounces sugar, one breakfastcupfal 
water, a little cochineal. Soak the gelatine In a 
little of the water and put it aside, Pare and 
cub up the apples and put them in an enamelled 
pen with the water, sugar, rind and jaice of the 
lemon, and the gelatine, and let all stew until the 
apples are quite soft. Then rub the whole 
through asleve to make it quite smooth. When 
this fs done take a teacupfal and colour Ib red 
with the cochineal, put {tb fa the bottom of a 
wetted mould and ws {it aside till it is quite 
firm. Add the remainder, and when firm turn 
out as the last was done, 

Coty Cusranp Puppine, veRy PRETTY.—One 
ounce gelatine, one and a quarter pints milk, 
quarter-pound sugar, three yolks of eggs, three 
penny spongecakes, three-quarter teaspoonfal 
vanilla, two ounces cherrier, a smal! bit of ange- 
lies, a few drops cf cochineal or carmine. Soak 
the gelatine In @ quarter-pint milk (that is, a 
small tescupfal), Then put the yolks, sugar and 
vanilla tn a basin acd mix well with a spoon. 
Paton one pint of milk to boil (that Is, two 
small breakfastcupfuls) and then pour It in among 
the eggs and sugar, stirring all thetime. Pour 
it back to the sauc*pan, with the soaked gelatine 
aud etirover the'firs till the custard thickens, 
Ic must not boll. Pour it out equally fa two 
basins to cool. Colour one of the basins pink 
with the carmine and leave the other yellow. 
Now get a nice mould and put a few of the 
cherries and a few bits of the green angelica In 
the bottom, and a thin slice or two of the sponge 
cake; pour in half of the yellow portion and let 
it get firm. Then aelice or two more sponge- 
cake, and half of the pink portion, When thie 
gets firm add the remainder of the yellow and 
more spopgecake, and then finish with plok on 
the top. Tarn ont when cold by dipping the 
shape in warm water, and ib will shake oud on a 





— The water must only be warm, not 
t. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In Natal the hailstones are without equal, 
Lumps of ics as large as walnuts strike with 
force which fs actually dangerous to life. 

Screntists make the assertion that there are 
undoubtedly dormant volcanoes in the United 
States which will some day become active, 

Srvenat of the catacombs at Rome are lighted 
by electricity, and the system will be extended to 
all the catacombe, 

One of the strangest and most distinctive 
features of New Orleans is the presence of col- 
— tanks for rainwater in almost every-house 
yard, 

Avonc the many mysteries of bird migration 
is the fact that over-sea journeys are generally 
conducted fn the darkness, ani invariably agaloat 
a head wind, 

Wits the single exception of Norway there fs 
no land {In Europe whose area {s so taken up by 
forests as Germany, more than a quarter of Its 
surface belng devoted to them. 

Tus lamp mostly used fn Africa fs a simple 
contrivance. In a cocosnut-shell filled with 
palm-oll a bit of rag is placed to serve as a wick, 
and this gives all the light that the native 
requires, 

Tt was once customary in France, when a guest 
had remained too long, for the host to serve a 
cold shoulder of mutton Instead of a hot roast, 
This was the origin of the phrase ‘‘ to give the 
cold shoulder.” 

Ture has been discovered in India a strange 
lant which possesses aston(shing magnetic power. 
he hand touching It Immediately receives o 

strong magnetic shock, while at a distance of 
twenty feet a magnetic needie Is affected by it. 








DA CAPO! 
“Lavy Customer: I want to look at some 


cr épons, 
Shopman : C.épona, madam t 
Lady Castomér : Yes—woollen c1¢pons, 
Shopman: Something warm and hard-wear- 


ing! 
* oy Sotouee : Yes; I want {bt for a service- 
able ter dress. 

Shopman : Black or coloured, madam ? 

Lady Castomer; Ob, black; or, no, I think 
T’ll look at some navy ; I don’t know, though, 
perhaps I'd better have black. Have you ft in 
the new red automobile shade f 

Shopman : Certainly, madem ; or would you 
like black with a fency stripe / 

Lady Castomer: Yes, that might do; some- 
thing to look stylish and dressy. 

Shopman: I quite understand, And do you 
prefer a broad or a narrow stripe! 

Lady Customer: Well, not too broad; and 
yet I don’t want ft too narrow ; about half way 
between, I think. 

Shopman: Exactly, I should imagine a 
mediam atripe with a narrow one on elther side 
would meet your requirements } 

Lady Castomer: Yes; that sounds rather 

pretty, I'll look at that, 
Shopman; You would like a good quality, I 
suppose f \ 
Lady Castomer : Well, I don’t want anything 
very expentive ; at the same time, I don’» wanb 
a aépon that will spot all over the first time I) 
get caught in a shower of rain. 

Shopman: Of course nob, pcos 4 thoee 
that sre guaranteed to be already shrunk would 
sult you. 

Lady Castomer: That's the very thing. Let 
ma eee,’ it was olive green I decided on, wasn’t 
ib? Yes, well les me look at-—— 

Shopman : Then if yon’il just step to. the lift, 
madam, you'll beable to obtain what you require 
on the third floor, turn to the right, and it’s the 
fourth department on the left. Siga! Lady 
wauta Greas good, sir. (Aud then she had to 





begin all over agaln).”—Frcom the April number 
of she Wurpsor Macaxing, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Anxva.—Boil it for an hour in a solution of alum. 

J. A.—It is criminal for uncle and niece to marry. 

Icwonant.— Requtescat in pace,” meaning, may he 
rest in peace, 

Rora —A oy of powdered lead will give 
brilliance to the sto 

L. L —Barns ease ** Oomin’ thro’ the Rye,” meaning 
the rye-grass, not the river of that name, 

Gracs.—Children of any age, irom two years old and 
upwards, are quite old enough to ee as ae me 

Barnpana —You should leave the practice. 
frequent washing of the head etnies the vitality of of 
the hair, 

——— —If you are bent on trying it, we can 

recommend you to adopt the usual course—that of 
on through an agent. 


precy —Dust the birds thoroughly with powdered 


sulphur. The latter may be gpplied with a spice-box or | 


any article having « lid perforated with amal! holes. 
Viortxt.—Biack rusty crape is restored by being 


being dipped 
g hot miik and water, with 9 bit of glue ey ; 


fa 
= it = of this, clap in the hands, pull it 
look as good as new. 


* " toden —The battle of Hohenlinden was fought 
between the French and Bavarians on the one side, and 
the Austriafilf~a the other, on December Srd, 1800. The 
Austrians were defeated. 


Worrren --We think the ft mee ht well be con- 

ald to be atan end. An apology has been offered 

é accepted, and fhe best thing is to aye and forget the 
8 af RON as possible. 


¢  Unsmarry Eva.--Better tell htm the truth and break 

, the engagement. It is probable you will meet some 
one you will love after a while. Most women who are 
womanly do love at some period of their lives. 


Srzwart.—Tho [rish section of tlie Union Jack is the 

\ red diagonal cross ; 2 oe the national Irish flag 
nowadays is the erase wound, and the Scotch 

, national flag the won: rampant on a yellow ground. 


« Mutpagp.—Io counting the fingers the practice is to 

¢ say the hand carries four fiegers and a thymb; the 
, engagement or wedding-ring is carried upon the third 
‘ finger; others are put on either second or little finger. 


Mazis.— White feath are cl d with very little 

* trou! ol a firm piece of wadding and fill with fine 

« clean plaster ot Paris, rabbing the feathers briskly from 
the quill out. Be careful not to disarrarge the feather, 

* BR, L.—The capital of the Transvaal Republic fs 
_ Pretoria, Potchefstroom was originally the yrs But 
| the seat of goverument ts always the capital of a State, 
7 aad he capital changes as the errr 5ae rw A 

4 ocaie, 


‘ Prerty Pott —The term was 





marry until she epun herself a set of body, table 
and bed linen. all e 
be called spins’ 


Brenpa.—Mix two tablespoonfals of liquid ammonia 
with half a pint of hot water, and apply it to the 
stiff brash, so as to take out all the stains 
and creases. Then hold the velvet over a hot iron nntil 
the steam raises the pile. 


Ametta.—The term “crocodile tears" is applied to 
erk = 4 5 or pe, no a ors sorrow. It is derived from 
* the tales peat epttenaghein my mp attempt Pm 
~ O8.WR ahaa prey, or crying to attract persons so 
+ that it might devour them, 
ApA,--The best way to remove them is to strain over 
PLS and to ape Seg Ay sy ok 
contin a0 the stain goes, if it da Revd.ce 
> move a powdered borax may be Sabbed in ani 
| mere bolling water poured on. 
Krr —Mix some bullocks’ half tarpenti 
* half pint strong soap Sanpete olin as tees > 
as will make a stiff paste ; 
let it remain for two days, rub off with soft cloth, and 
repeat until the marble is clean. 


AE 


¢ tended marriage should ale s 
« be Tea ¥ 
thee Make a thick muollage by balling & handful of 
flax-seed : adda Mttle dirsolved exap, then, when the 

. mixture cools, ae a st flannel wipe the 

gloves, previously fi to and > use only en 

to take-off the dirt, without wetting through 
\, glove. 

Queatst.—The French Aemy had been thoroughly 
« defeated, was disorgan th t of retreat 
’ before Blucher's forces aot on ot py weds the 
Prussians, however, wera necessary to turn yy 
into an utter rout, ‘and thia they accomplisbed magni- 
ficently. 

Jeserr.—If the chairs are morocco, they require simply 
to be washed mee a dam and as they = 
drying, brushed wi chenl aoe ~ This restores 
= cities it the chairs. are roan, Meg ys 

kind of leather, if the skin of the leather is 
pee bong they should be varnished with 
varnish, but it must be done by a skilled person. 


fe 


pot thia over the le, and }. 


Enre.—The great secret in keeping goldfish is to give 
them a good large globe and to renew the water at least 
onesaday. it should be drawn « ff with a syphon zo as 
not to disturb the fich, which are easily injured tn lift 
ing them about, either with a net or the hand. 


Younc Hovsewire.—If your carpet —_ dusty and 
duil after being swept, add two teasp ot 
to halt a gallon of cold water, wring a my cloth out of 
it, and with this rub the carpet thoroughly all over. 
Rinse your cloth frequently, and change the water if it 
gota very dirty. 

A B—The es {mn the army sre: —-Private, lance-cor- 
poral, co: , Sergeant. colour-eergeant, quartermester- 
sergeant, sorgeant-mojor (varrant-officer), quarter- 
master, second lieutenant, poe meat foe major, 
lieutenant! colonel, 2 eden: "4 Meutenant- 
general, general, ficid-marehal, 

Detts.-It is uot a nice job, buta pair of old gloves 
will prevent the hands being , and there fa so 
much comfort afterwards in Daving lamps which give 
& brilliant light and do not and this ean only be 
accom by keeping the wicks evenly trimmed 
and the burners and reservoirs clean. 


Rita. snfreane spots on carpets may be rereoved by 
of turpenti tne Loree sv ovgh res till oa pie 
ne a TrémMain on orou 
dry, and then brush «ff. If the epots are very bad th tb ~! 
may ont to be slightly rubbed with the piste—not 4 
hard, or the fulier’s earth will be difficult to get out. 


H. B.—Never dry your hands after washing them in 
hot water without first cooling them off under the cold 
water faucet. There fa a that this whitens 
them; {t certainly hardens them t> oxposure. If 
addicted. to to chapped hands bathe them at night in 
lukewarm water, then rab in a Stxtore ot rose- water 
and glycerine. 

Bota — tan the carpet; have it thoroughly 
beaten and hung over-a ropeon a breesy day in in eter 
a at it way be be relieved of any shade of dampness ; lay, 

i eer aes this ts sold in rolls 
wmeat stationers ; at least put a good layer of brown 
paper below, and at the edges of the carpet have strips 
of the Paper soaked in turpentine. 


é 
WHO. WAS THE HBROINE? 
- Osk wowan bravely went afar 
To latids made desolate by war ; 
She cared for wounded, sick and dead, 
The naked clothed, the hungry fed,! 
Another spent ~ _— of life 


duties of 
home a bright, 





"And 
bs od mother heme sYlcht 


The first one by ie ow ey t.li 
| ed virtues and her of gold, 


Her Hesse tag eel a ey 


F. E. PRS Sa ot we me Gm Ay bir mh straining the 
over a basin and ru Re ae salt 


into it, pouring botl ny h, repeat- 
i brarirs the stain is Stel: but we yoy the treat- 
t would destroy the delfeate tint of the fabric you 


speak of; wa ae therefore, advise you to take it to 
s cleaner. 


PB yn you are obltged to help with housework, 
fos ae toe + Be B yontes a pair 
pt yy gloves, well greased on inside with cold 
cream, for an bour after you have finished all the 
xougher part of the work. Well wash the bands in hot 
lore aa on the gloves, and ia lukewarm 

i a with a littlegood soap, after. . 


Mriaraas_x Sco AB Sg you Gn da ia fo peaks the 
best of it. Teli him Fat eat? and give him 
a Chance ofan explanation. And it will be batter for 
your future peace of mind to <b 4 the one he gives 
ent ee S em. What he may have done 

vr omy \ apne wena meygmal pa present duties as 
circumstances. 


Bez.—First rub with. sweet: oll, leaving 
enough ofl on the article to be cleaned to thevenghly 
soak into the rust. Leave tli next day, and then rub 

unslaked lime till all rust ts removed. Remember 

rust is allowed to eat very deeply Lato stee),nothi 

will remove the marks, so always look over any 8 
articles that are not in goustant use every month and 
have them cleaned if necessary. 


or read see that you have 

ctcan Tent roy it fells a your work. It ts 

best ts —— lightshould fall from above, bebind, or the 
6, for poy bg the eyes to ry to face it directly. 








L. E —You might try sponging with borz'ne alightly 
diluted with water, this will remove the shiny appear- 
ance tf greasiness bas caused it; ifthe nap is worn off 
you o4n raise a new supyly by rubbing the parts over 
with teasel heads, which are largely employed for the 
purpose by professionals, as well as household econo 
mists. 


Ampition.—It is indisputable that the sooner after 
fourteen a profession fe commenced to be studied the 
more likelinood there is of the attainment of early 
proficlency. At such an advanced age as that named, 
unless there is not only a etrong predilection but an 
absolute natural ability, {tt would be best not to make 
the attempt Learning of any kind te of little use 
without the capacity to turn it to account, and whether 
you possess this or not only those who are fully qualified 
can give a reliable opinion. 


Potty.—Provide bottles which must be perfectly 
clean, sweet and dry ; pour the cocosnut milk into the 
bottles, and as they are filled Immediately cork them 
well up and fasten the corks with pack thread or wire 
Then spread a little straw at the bottom of a boljer, on 
which place bottles with straw between them, until the 
botler contains a sufficent quantity. Fill it up with 
cold water, heat the water, and as goon at it beging to 
boil draw the fire and let the whole gradually cool, 
When quite cold tske out the bottles and pack them fn 
sawdust in hampers and stow them in the coolest part 
of the house. 


Bevisn.—If it has a smooth, strong surface, you may 
clean it to look almost tke new by cutting up two or 
aos or more loaves of stale white bread into convenignt 

ped junks for pade, and carefully breading it all over 
= rubbing {t with the bread pade, beginning at the top 
and working down ; going evenly over the whole, you 
Will soon see how gt atekly the bread abserbs the smoke 
and soil, and if it is in the proper condition of stalenesr, 
but not too hard, the bread will crumble end. fal! down 
as it removes the dirt. You must be careful to remove 
the hard, dry outside of the bread and crust from tho 
Boo aa these would cause zoratches as the orumb por- 
Re off. Lf necessary go over the walle a second 


a —Mako a suds of tepid water with white 
castile soap, aud add powdered borax in the proportion 
of one'level teaspoonful to each two pailtula of water. 
Thoroughly shake the dust from the curtains, immerse 
them inp the.suds, and without rubbing any soap on+ 
them work them up and down and squecz2 through the 
hands for ten minutes. Place them inside a piece of 
Clean, white muslin and wring them through the 


mow Havg sheets over lines, spread the curtains over 
and lee hang in the shade until nearly dry, chang- 

about that they may dry as even az possible, 
Then take them down, fold smoothly, and roll up in. the 
sheets and let them lay one or two hon rs before they 
are ironed. In froning, a cloth should always be pleged 
over at)k fabrics, and they, as well as all coloured and 
embroidered muslin curtains, should be froned on the 
wrong side, and have a heavy blauket placed over the 
ironing- board. If the curtains are trimmed with fringe 
it should be ripped off and washed separately. Shake 
= well after rinsing, and cormb out the fringe when 

ry. 


Parvouiry.—Left hand upper corner, upright, means 
"* Good-bye, eweetheart, good-bye ;" reversed, ‘ I love 
you ;" diagonally, “My heart is another's ;” " side, 
“ Have you o’ora lover dangling after yon?” right hand 
upper corner, upright, meaus nothing ; reversed ‘' Write 
no more;" diagonally, ‘Do you love me?” aide, 
“Gentle sir, my heart is frolicsome and free ;” right 
haud lower corner, upright, ‘I wish your {riendab!p ;’ ; 
reversed, '‘May I call and see you?” diagonally, ay 
might learn to:” side, "I am sinocro;” Jett band 
lower corner, upr'ght, ‘' The const is clear ;" reversed, 
« Some one is in wait fer you, so beware;” dis onally, 
“ [fear to trust you; * aide, “You are too bold ; 
the centre at the top, uyr ‘ght, ‘Yes ;” reversed, a uy 
heart has long been yours ; " dtagonally, 8 Darling, hive 
ou money?” side, ‘You talk too much and say too 
ttle ;"" centre, right ede, pprighs, * T' tell you some 
other time," reversed, ‘I cannot trifle; show that 
you are in "earnest ; ’ iagonally, “T cannot give you 
vp;” aide, “I may change my mind;” centre, lett 
aide upright, ‘‘ Perhaps;" reversed, “Tam engaged ;’ 
dia gonally, “TT long to see you ;" aide, “I entreat you 
to be less cruel;” contre, at bottom, upright, “No >” 
rons I hato you;” diagonally, “Go, flatterer, 
; TU not trust te thy vow;” aide, * You may write 
fr you 
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Whether the weather be wet, : 
Or whether the weather be hot, 
Whether the weather be set, 
Or whether the weather be not. 
Whatever the weather that causes your ills, 
To weather the weather, why—take 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


These renowned Pills are composed entirely of medicinal herbs, and are warranted free from 
mercury or other poisonous substance. They cleanse the stomach and bowels, and purify the 
blood ; invigorate the whole nervous system, and give tone and energy to the muscles. In the 
preparation of BEECHAM’S PILLS the most scrupulous care is taken and the ingredients 
form the most successful combination that has ever been discovered for 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Wind and Pains in the Stomach, 
SEECHAM'S PILLS Impaired Digestion, Disordered © 
oe Liver, Female Ailments, and all 
Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors everywhere, in Boxes 1/13 (56 pills) and 29 each. 
OVER 6,000,000 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY. 


BEECHAM'’S TOOTH PASTE 


RECOMMENDS ITSELF. It is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes 
Tartar, Prevents Decay, and is a pleasant and reliable Dentifrice. 
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In Collapsible Tubes. Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor 
for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 
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